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A     T  O  A  S  T 


To  the  t^urpie  nn€i  Ked 

By  Maxwell  Stiles 

I  DRINK  to  the  brothers  of  Sigma, 

And  here's  to  the  fellows  of  Phi; 

An  Epsilon  stein  or  a  beaker  of  wine 

Means  more  than  "Mud  in  your  eye!" 

So  here's  to  the  Sword  and  the  Heart, 

And  here's  to  the  pledge  we  have  said: 

'May  nothing  dissever  our  Friendship  Forever" 

Let's  drink  to  the  Purple  and  Red. 

So  I  give  you  a  toast  to  the  brothers. 

Wherever  the  brothers  may  be. 

Whether  here  at  our  table  or  who  were  unable 

To  join  in  our  caniraderie. 

Let  us  drink,  eaeh  of  us,  to  all  others. 

To  Sig  Eps  both  living  and  dead: 

Bottoms  up!  to  our  part-kin  who  wear  the  proud  heart  pin! 

Let  us  drink  .  .  .  to  the  Purple  and  Red! 


SIGMA   Pni   EPSILOX 


No  one  could  tell  me  tchere 

my  soul  might  be; 

I  searched  for  God  hut  lie 

eluded  me; 

I  sought  mij  brother  out  and 

found  all  three. 

—Ernest  Howard  Crosby 
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IN  THIS  unusual  picture  Bruce  McCaw  at 
the  Washington  State  Sig  Ep  house,  Pull- 
luan,  is  shown  in  the  window  of  his  room 
studying  directly  above  the  Sig  Ep  crest  that 
is  built  right  into  the  brick  of  Washington 
Alpha's  handsome  house.  While  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fun  and  leisurely  fellowship 
iMijoyed  in  the  houses  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
there  is  much  serious  study  in   them  also. 

This  issue  of  the  Journal,  the  first  under 
the  new  six-times-a-year  program,  is  devoted 
to  a  presentation  of  some  assets  of  the  Fra- 
ternity— a  touch  of  its  history  and  ideals,  in- 
troduction to  its  mode  of  operation,  its  cele- 
brated alumni,  and  the  homes  of  its  chapters. 
Sorry  there  is  room  for  only  a  fraction  of  Sig 
Eps  of  achievement. 

In  addition  there  are  full  reports  on  four 
installations  and  a  re-installation,  all  of  which 
material  is  intended  to  suggest  that  we  are  a 
prospering    brotherhood. 
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This  Is  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

The  Journal  is  greatly  excited,  this  issue, 
with  the  responsibihty  of  taking  its  readers 
on  a  quick,  and  we  hope  pleasant  tour  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  lively,  ever-expanding 
domain. 

While  it  is  a  simple  task  to  introduce  the 
Fraternity's  chapter  homes  on  one  campus 
after  another  and  to  display  pictures  of  the 
celebrated  alumni  who  once  lived  and  de- 
veloped into  sound,  well-rounded  maturity 
in  those  houses,  there  are  other  matters 
that  give  character  to  a  great  fraternity. 

The  fraternity  chapter  is  a  family,  really, 
and  its  house  is  in  every  sense  a  home.  We 
are  all  proud  that  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  the 
name  Brother  possesses  an  agreeably  honest 
ring. 

But  the  chapter  house  is  a  place  where 
virtue  must  be  the  example,  and  the  men 
who  live  here  soon  recognize  that  all  un- 
worthy things  make  up  a  losing  game.  We 
have  learned  to  be  good  to  our  fellows,  to 
give  and  take  with  them,  to  help  them  and 
be  helped  by  them,  to  see  our  frailties  in 
theirs,  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  char- 
acter in  ourselves  like  the  character  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  lead. 

We  know  that  in  learning  to  become 
scholars  we  are  pursuing  a  positive  virtue 
and  that  in  cultivating  the  habits  of  gentle- 
men we  not  only  acquire  correct  social  be- 
havior for  ourselves  but  set  examples  for 
others  who  may  observe  and  do  likewise. 

We  learn  that  pride  in  all  this  virtue  is 
itself  a  reward,  expanding  our  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  of  neighborliness  towards 
all. 

Sooner  or  later  the  lesson  of  fraternity  is 
that  interdependence  is  better  than  indi- 
vidualism, that  doing  something  for  a  group 
in  a  good  cause  is  better  than  isolated 
achievement.  Humanity  itself  flourishes  bet- 
ter when  working  together  and  so  does  a 
fraternity.  It  is  then  when  man's  heart  is 
the  largest,  his  instincts  the  noblest  that  they 


ever  get,  and  his  perspective  at  its  broadest. 

When  we  say,  "This  is  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon," we  mean  that  here  are  the  msn  of  its 
active  chapters.  It  is  their  inning.  Let  them 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Here  are  the  alumni  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
From  their  own  undergraduate  experiences, 
they  are  convinced  that  the  fraternity  houses 
of  the  land  are  Gods  own  clinics  in  democ- 
racy, and  they  will  do  everything  that  they 
can  to  make  those  houses  as  they  would 
want  to  have  them  if  they  returned  to  the 
campus  to  live  in  them  themselves. 

Here  are  the  ideals  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
—the  points  of  its  creed.  Out  of  ideals  come 
ideas;  out  of  ideas  comes  action.  "There  is 
nothing  as  strong  as  an  idea,"  said  Emerson, 
"that  has  found  its  time."  We  believe  that 
given  the  chance,  then  if  not  in  one  genera- 
tion, then  in  the  next  or  the  one  after  that, 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  If  he  is  will- 
ing to  be  a  decent  fellow,  then  we  will  be  his 
good  neighbor. 

Here  is  our  know-how  of  operation.  Many 
brothers  living  in  the  chapter  houses  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  learned  these 
things.  Our  Central  Office  tells  you  what  is 
the  best  of  it.  Our  Grand  Secretary  and  our 
Field  Secretaries  will  pass  this  information 
along  to  you  and  will  visit  you  to  talk  over 
all  these  matters. 

Your  own  alumni  adviser  and  alumni 
treasurer  will  want  your  chapter  to  improve 
and  will  point  out  to  you  in  a  friendly  way 
the  steps  on  the  road  to  progress. 

Some  of  the  chapters  have  housemothers 
who  are  a  boon  to  them.  All  of  them  have 
alumni  who  try  to  return  in  force  twice  a 
year,  once  at  homecoming  and  once  at  com- 
mencement. 

All  these  things  are  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
and  there  are  others.  Best  of  all,  the  men 
of  the  active  chapters  are  their  own  strength, 
because  here,  as  elsewhere,  "In  union  there 
is  strength."  The  wise  leader  does  not  have 
to  instruct  the  followers  except  by  good 
example. 


As  we  get  ready  to  start  the  1948-49  scliool  year  it  is  nty  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  to  yoii  that  our  Fraternity  has  just  completed  another  record-breaking  year. 

We  started  out  1947-48  session  with  76  chapters  and  througli  the  year  installed 
six  new  chapters:  California  Delta  at  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California; 
West  Virginia  Gamma  at  Marshall  College,  Himtington,  West  Virginia;  Ohio  Zeta  at 
Baldivin-W allace  College,  Berea,  Ohio;  Illinois  Beta  at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  loiva  Delta  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  lotva;  Maine  Alpna 
at  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

We  re-established  two  old  Sig  Ep  chapters:  North  Carolina  Delta  at  the  Urdver- 
siiij  of  North  Carolina;  Arkansas  Alpha  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fai/etteville, 
Arkansas;  and  one  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  chapter:  Illinois  Gamma  at  Monmouth 
College,  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

In  addition  three  alumni  chapters  were  installed:  San  Diego,  Berkeley,  Fort  Col- 
lins; and  preliminary  organizational  work  has  been  done  on  several  alumni  asso- 
ciations. 

Another  milestone  was  reached  when  we  initiated  our  SO,00()th  member,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Fraternity  during  one  school  year  over  2,000  new 
members  were  initiated  into  our  brotherhood. 

All  our  chapters  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  are  stronger  than  ever.  We 
are  confident  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  this  year. 

We  plan  to  add  a  considerable  number  of  chapters  to  our  roll  this  fall,  winter, 
and  next  spring.  Special  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the  re-establishment 
of  old  Sig  Ep  and  TUO  chapters. 

In  conclusion  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
finished  the  year  in  an  excellent  financial  condition.  Operating  on  the  same  dues  and 
initiation  fees  as  in  the  1930s,  and  still  not  finding  it  necessary  to  institute  alumni 
dues  or  ask  for  contributions,  our  Fraternity  concluded  its  fiscal  year  with  a  con- 
siderable gain.  This  accomplishment  enabled  the  Grand  Chapter  officers  to  plan 
additional  services  such  as,  for  example,  increasing  the  number  of  issues  of  the 
Journal  from  four  to  six  per  year. 

—William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 


Prospective  pledges  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, glancing  through  these  pages,  will  be 
shown  some  of  the  high  spots  that  make  fra- 
ternity membership  glamorous  and  highly 
desirable.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  task  a 
glossy,  well  illustrated  sales  promotion  piece 
does  for  a  shiny  new  product.  However,  for 
tho.se  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  complete  honesty,  there  are  also 
pages  in  this  issue  which  reveal  what  hap- 
pens when  the  gears  are  grinding. 

Naturally,  these  pages  attempt  to  present 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  at  its  best.  It  has  not 
been  difficult  to  set  forth  the  material  facts, 
the  things  that  it  is  easy  to  boast  about:  our 
flourishing  chapters,  our  fine  chapter  houses, 
our  celebrated  alumni  who  have  retained 
interest  in  their  Fraternity.  But  Sigma  Phi 


Epsilon  is  rich  in  her  great  heart  and  her 
great  spirit  also.  Unfortunately  we  have 
not  discovered  how  to  present  these. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will  be  forty-seven 
years  old  on  November  1,  1948.  Forty-six 
years  have  passed  that  are  a  testimonial  of 
stability  and  growth  and  an  assurance  of 
rugged  continuance.  It  is  10th  among  na- 
tional fraternities  in  the  number  of  chapters. 
Today  it  has  85  chapters  in  38  states  and 
79  alumni  chapters  and  associations  in  35 
states.  The  chapters  own  or  maintain  85 
meeting  places  with  an  aggregate  value  of 
over  $1,000,000. 

Good  fraternity  life  is  the  answer  for 
those  who  need  brotherhood  on  the  campus, 
and  where  are  those  who  would  call  lliem- 
selves  the  better  off  without  it? 


^       HERE     WE     WERE     HUMRLY     RORN       ^ 


RIRTHPEACE   .   .   .   Ryland  Hall,   Richmond  College,  in   1901  when  Fraternity  was   burn. 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON  ...  It  came  first 
to  the  campus  of  Richmond  College  in  1901, 
because  the  twelve  young  men  who  founded 
it  were  hungry  for  brotherhood. 

Its  nativity,  like  that  of  the  Great  Apostle 
of  Fraternity,  was  lowly.  Its  founders  were 
brilliant  young  men  but  unwanted  by  any 
of  the  fraternities  that  existed,  and  its  chief 
founding  genius  was  the  member  of  another 
national  fraternity,  whose  principles  were 
scarcely  conducive  to  teaching  the  processes 
of  democracy. 

It  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  its  very  life, 
overborne  by  a  pompous  administration, 
laid  upon  by  spiteful  adversaries,  in  the  end 
persevering  because  it  believed  in  the  lofty 
dream  of  brotherhood  for  all  young  college 
men  who  had  the  stuff  to  earn  it. 

ITS  BADGE,  the  heart,  is  the  noblest  sym- 
bol of  solid  friendship  ever  conceived.  For 
the  ladies  an  emblem  of  bejeweled  romance, 
it  is  the  favorite  of  all,  and  the  record  shows 
that  it  has  landed  many  a  brother  a  better, 
lovelier  mate  than  he  would  have  got  with- 
out it. 


THE  SIG  EP  BROTHERS  .  .  .  Having  de- 
parted the  campus,  they  walk  across  the 
earth  and  back,  in  war  and  in  peace,  some 
obscurely  and  humbly  and  others  in  the 
light,  but  all  of  them  largely  still  mindful 
of  the  Creed:  "I  would  like  to  be  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  a  great  athlete,  and  a  campus  leader. 
But  first  of  all  I  want  to  be  a  good  frater- 
nity man  in  all  that  the  sacred  epithet. 
Brother    in    Sigma    Phi    Epsilon,    means." 

SIG  EP  HOUSES  .  .  .  Whatever  the  occa- 
sional weaknesses  or  shortcomings  of  frater- 
nity chapter  houses,  the  homes  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
clinics  in  democracy.  Thousands  of  Sig  Eps 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  their  lives  in  them.  Thou- 
sands will  also  vouch  that  they  have  learned 
more  about  how  to  live  in  them  than  they 
have  learned  in  the  classrooms. 

ITS  PLANS  FOR  PROGRESS  . .  .  While  the 
Fraternity  has  a  glorious  past  in  which  to 
dwell  in  retrospect,  it  looks  forward,  too, 
having  much  faith  in  growth. 


All  the  material  in  this  issue  points  to 
the  progress  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  The 
account  of  the  Fraternity's  birth  is  vital 
because  the  proper  ideals  and  traditions 
may  be  powerfully  inspiring.  The  reader  is 
also  introduced  to  the  national  officers  and 
to  the  field  secretaries;  he  is  shown  what 
happens  at  District  Conventions;  why 
alumni  group  activity  is  worth  while. 

In  the  accounts  of  celebrated  alumni,  the 
reader  may  see  the  importance  of  progress. 

With  many  colleges  strengthened  by  size 
as  well  as  by  quality  through  increased  en- 
rollment, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  deserves  to  have 
many  more  chapters  and  many  more  cam- 
puses could  be  benefited  through  the  in- 
stallation of  our  chapters. 

Scholarship  is  an  aim  of  every  true  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  and  every  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
mote high  scholastic  attainment  in  the  chap- 
ter as  well  as  in  the  individual. 

Every  agency  and  office  in  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 


silon is  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  chapter.  The  Endowment 
Fund  estabhshed  in  1923  exceeds  $200,000. 
This  fund  may  be  conceived  as  a  guarantee 
and  safeguard  of  the  perpetuity  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon.  It  has  made  possible  the  Charles 
L.  Yancey  Student  Loan  Fund,  a  more 
worthy,  influential  and  interesting  Journal 
and,  in  some  cases,  partial  financing  of  bet- 
ter and  adequate  housing  facilities. 

The  Charles  L.  Yancey  Student  Loan 
Fund  is  an  apt  example  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon's  personal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its 
individual  members.  Worthy  juniors  and 
seniors  who  find  themselves  unable  to  com- 
plete their  college  education  because  they 
lack  funds  may  borrow  the  money  they 
need. 

ITS  CAMPUS  WORLD  ...  It  reaches  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  from  Florida  to  the  state 
of  Washington. 


HERE  is  the  Sig  Ep  domain:  85  chapters  in  39  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


*     ITS     IDEALS     AND     ITS    HISTORY    ABE     INTED  WOVEN     * 


CARTER    ASHTOIV    JENKENS 


'A  great  fraternity,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  was  born." 
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CARTER 
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THE  BEGINNING  ...  Of  the  twelve  men 
whose  names  are  recorded  as  the  Founders 
of  the  Fraternity,  three  stand  forth  from 
the  annals  in  especial  splendor— Jenkens, 
Phillips,  and  McCaul.  While  all  twelve  de- 
voted a  heroic  measure  of  effort  to  bring 
the  bowed  heads  of  the  oppressed  group 
above  water,  three  factors  stand  forth:  Car- 
ter Ashton  jenkens,  the  spell-binding,  or- 
ganizing genius,  whose  vision  was  both  high 
and  true,  and  who  gave  the  chief  address  at 
the  Fraternity's  most  recent  Conclave  in 
1947  at  Kansas  City;  William  L.  Phillips, 
who  was  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Fraternity 
for  nearly  forty  years,  continued  to  build  it 
with  relentless  persistence;  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Vaden  McCaul,  whose  efforts  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  founding  of  several  chapters,  and 
who  now  serves  as  the  Fraternity's  National 
Chaplain.   [See  cuts  on  these  pages.] 

Those  who  attended  the  Conclave  in 
Kansas  City  in  September,  1947,  were  for- 
tunate to  hear  Carter  Ashton  Jenkens,  who 
became  a  Chi  Phi  at  Rutgers  University  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  describe  how 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  came  into  being. 

Jenkens  tells  his  story  on  the  next  page. 


WILLIAM  L.  PHILLIPS,  one  of 

the  Founders,  lias  devoted  more  of  his 
life  to  the  Fraternity  than  any  other 
man.  He  is  shown  here,  after  he  had 
already  retired  as  Grand  Secretary, 
presenting  charter  of  Rutgers  chapter. 


I  was  a  member  of  the  Chi  Phi  Frater- 
nity as  a  freshman  at  Rutgers  College  where 
my  father  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  brought  to  Virginia  to  be  President 
of  the  Southwest  Virginia  Institute,  a  Bap- 
tist College  for  girls  at  Bristol.  He  sent  me 
from  my  college  to  Richmond  College. 

At  once  I  was  lonely  for  my  Fraternity, 
which  to  me  had  been  a  golden  spot,  and  1 
wrote  to  Chi  Phi  Fraternity  asking  for  a 
charter  for  a  chapter  at  Richmond  College. 
The  Chi  Phi  officials  replied  that  their  policy 
was  not  to  establish  a  chapter  of  Chi  Phi 
Fraternity  in  a  small  institution  such  as 
Richmond  College,  some  300  students. 

One  evening  some  months  later  I  was 
sitting  at  my  desk  studying  a  passage  of 
Greek  for  the  next  day,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  great  black  cloud 
low  over  this  university,  and  I  saw  light- 
nings, and  heard  the  reverberations  of  the 
thunder.  I  saw  nations  at  war,  I  saw  homes 
destroyed;  I  saw  ten  hundred  thousand 
monuments  to  the  newly  dead  soldiers  of  the 
earth.  And  I  asked  the  Recording  Angel, 
who  stood  by  my  side,  what  meant  such  a 
scene  in  the  university  of  God.  And  he 
answered  me  quietly,  saying,  "Men  have 
failed  to  understand  the  simple  teachings  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Earth." 

I  woke,  and  I  bowed  my  head  and  when 
I  slept  the  Angel  returned  and  he  showed 
me  a  world  in  which  the  cloud  had  broken. 

And  I  asked  the  Angel  of  God  what  had 
brought  about  this  change  in  the  old  uni- 
verse. And  he  pointed  me  to  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  in  Matthew  22:37  to  40: 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him:  "Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart 
and  thy  neighbor  as  yourself." 

And  my  friends,  the  name  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  was  born— the  philosophy  of  love, 
the  love  of  which  Jesus  spoke  in  that  passage 
of  Scripture  where  He  laid  down  the  only 
foundation  on  which  the  world  can  have 
peace.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  our 
Fraternity  was  founded. 


McCAUL 


McFARLAND 


OWENS 


GAW 


WALLACE 


WRIGHT 


ic      CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    IS    A    BRILLIANT    PROGRESSIVE      ^ 


GRAND  SECRETARY  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 

THE  executive  secretary  of  a  national  fra- 
ternity must  be  youthful  enough  to  think  in 
the  perspective  of  the  undergraduates,  to 
talk  their  language,  and  to  know  what  is 
good  for  them. 

His  heart  should  be  large  and  open,  but 
he  must  also  have  a  business  head,  for  sound 
business  operation  is  basic. 

But  he  must  top  these  qualities  by  being 
something  of  a  visionary,  who  believes  in 
the  high  destiny  of  his  fraternity;  in  his 
talks  to  groups  he  must  have  the  ability 
to  inspire  and  encourage  them. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  Grand  Secretary, 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  according  to  an 
impartial  appraisal  by  Wilson  B.  Heller,  of 
College  Social  Analysts,  is  "the  peer  of  any 
in  the  business."  A  graduate  of  the  Wharton 
business  school  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1939,  Bill  Hindman  was  an  out- 
standing worker  for  the  success  of  his  chap- 
ter as  an  undergraduate.  First  a  field  secre- 
tary and  since  October  1,  1944,  Grand 
Secretary,  he  is  only  30  years  old  today. 
His  brilliant  record  speaks  for  itself. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  is  made 
up  of  devoted  men,  hard  workers  for  a  bet- 
ter Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Grand  President 
Walter  G.  Fly,  D.C.  Alpha,  has  been  a 
District  Governor  and  Alumni  Treasurer  of 
many  years'  service. 

Grand  Vice-President  Larkin  Bailey,  Cali- 
fornia Alpha,  '23,  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Abstract  and  Title  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  spared  no  effort  in  assisting  the  progress 
of  the  three  Oklahoma  chapters  and  has 
been  a  valued  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  since  1943. 

Giand  Treasurer  Edwin  Buchanan,  Ohio 
State,  '11,  has  been  kept  in  this  key  post 
by  acclamation  of  the  fraternity  at  large, 
having  served  since  the  1932  Conclave.  One 
of  the  most  valued  servants  of  the  Fraternity 
in  its  history,  he  is  vice-president  of  the 
Wisconsin  National  Bank,  Milwaukee,  the 
nation's  twenty-fifth  largest,  and  his  biogra- 
phy appears  in  Who's  Who  in  Amefica. 

Grand  Historian  Charles  S.  Thompson, 
Pennsylvania,  '14,  has  been  a  stalwart  of 
his  chapter  since  undergraduate  days.  He  is 
an  outspoken  idealist  of  unflinching  courage. 

Grand  Guard  Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske, 
Denver,  '13,  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled  District  Governors,  having  charge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  His  devotion 
knows  no  bounds. 

Senior  Grand  Marshal  Luis  J.  Roberts, 
U.S.C.,  '28,  is  one  of  Sig  Ep's  greatest 
inspirers  of  alumni  support— a  top  organ- 
izer. 

Junior  Grand  Marshal  Frank  H.  Hamack, 
D.C.  Alpha,  '16,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  is  another  staunch 
idealist  who  has  sown  the  seeds  of  Sig  Ep 
enthusiasm  all  over  the  world. 

Junior  Grand  Marshal-elect  Robert  W. 
Kelly,  New  York  University,  '29,  is  a  founder 
of  the  local  on  his  campus  which  became  Sig 
Ep.  Governor  of  District  2,  he  has  built  a 
miracle  of  alumni  loyalty  for  New  York 
Gamma  in  New  York  City  and  came  to  the 
attention  of  Kansas  City  Conclave  delegates 
in  1947  for  his  excellent  job  as  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

These  are  the  loyal  workers,  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  the  Fraternity,  who 


^       EXPERIEIVCED    WORKERS    FORM    MAJOR    POLICIES       ^ 


CaRAlVD  OFFICERS  .  .  .  E.\ecuti\e  Committee  members  and  other  officials  photograplied 
in  front  of  Will  Rogers'  statue,  Claremore,  Okla.,  during  1946  meeting.  Starting  at  left: 
Charles  S.  Thompson,  Ray  McCron,  Larkin  Bailey,  Walter  G.  Fly,  Ted  Bush,  Robert  L.  Ryan, 
Earle  W.  Frost,  William  L.  Phillips,  Edwin  Buchanan,  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  and  Dr. 
William  C.  Smolenske.  Newcomers  to  the  Committee  not  shown  are:  Luis  J.  Roberts,  Frank 
H.  Hamack,  and  Robert  W.  Kelly,  who  became  Junior  Grand  Marshal-elect  at  Kansas  City 
Conclave  and  will  take  office  this  September  at  the  meeting  at  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pennsylvania. 


form  major  policies  between  Conclaves. 

At  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  held  at  Pocono  Manor  Inn  Sep- 
tember 6,  7,  and  8,  the  Grand  Secretary  re- 
ported on  operations  of  the  Fraternity  for 
the  year.  Also  present  were  Trustees  of  the 


Endowment  Fund  and  the  Field  Secretaries. 
Topics  of  the  report  included  state  of  the 
chapters,  loans.  National  Headquarters,  visi- 
tations, publications,  and  the  next  Conclave. 
Action  taken  on  recommendations  of  the 
1947  Conclave  was  discussed. 


SMOLENSKE 


ROBERTS 


HAMACK 


KELLY 


ACTIVE  CUAPTEK  .  .  .  This  photograph  of  University  of  Oklahoma  Sig  Eps  was  taken 
just  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  1948,  on  almost  the  second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  chapter  on  June  I,  1946.  Already  this  chapter  holds  a  strong  position  on  campus  in  relation 
to    other    fraternities.    It    enjoyed  a    good    beginning,    thanks  to    an    able  District  Governor. 


^       ITS     GREAT     STRENGTH     IS     IN     ITS     tJNDERGRADS       ^ 


IF  BROTHERS  on  all  sides  seem  forever  to 
be  riding  on  the  tail  of  the  undergraduate 
—Central  Office,  Field  Secretary,  Alumni 
Adviser,  Alumni  Treasurer,  District  Gover- 
nor, alumni— it  is  because  the  active  is  king. 

If  all  the  active  chapters  should  suddenly 
go  out  of  business,  the  alumni  would  wither 
away  as  an  organization. 

The  truth  is  that  the  active  is  the  leading 
actor  on  the  fraternity  stage.  What  the  fra- 
ternity does  to  him  in  college  is  important. 
What  it  may  do  after  he  becomes  an  alum- 
nus may  be  nice— it  may  help  him— but  it 
isn't  terribly  important,  for  when  the  college 
man  leaves  the  campus,  the  real  show  is  over, 
and  everything  that  he  encounters  now  in 
the  wav  of  fraternity  experience  is  merely 
incidental. 

Sig  Eps  devoted  to  the  Fraternity  realize 
this  and  hence  conduct  affairs  of  the  Fra- 
ternity with  great  care. 

Our  Fraternity,  like  a  state,  possesses  a 
Constitution  and  Laws.  It  follows  certain  pre- 
scribed methods  of  operation,  the  responsi- 


bility of  the  Central  Office,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministrative department  on  a  national  level. 

But  at  the  top  of  the  national  structure  is 
the  Grand  Chapter,  which  is  the  legislative 
branch.  It  is  made  up  of  the  Grand  Officers, 
the  District  Governors,  and  accredited  dele- 
gates of  active  chapters  and  alumni  chap- 
ters. This  assembled  house  of  delegates,  so 
to  speak,  called  in  session  at  the  Biennial 
Conclaves  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  is  the  Fra- 
ternity's supreme  law-making  body.  Or- 
ganized committees,  responsible  for  various 
aspects  of  fraternity  operation,  direct  it. 

Between  Conclaves,  seven  Grand  Chapter 
officers  are  empowered  to  serve  as  the  top 
authority  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws.  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  meet  yearly. 

The  title  of  most  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
property  on  the  campus  level  is  vested  in 
individual  householding  corporations  and 
all  affairs  pertaining  to  it  are  administered 
by  alumni  boards  of  control  chosen  by  the 
alumni  themselves  meeting  together. 
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^    CIIAI*TEK   1*A.STIMEK   AICK 

LIKE   REAL   FAMILY   AFFAIRS    ^ 

UNITED  STATES  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hick- 
enlooper,  Iowa  State,  once  told  an  alumni 
gathering  that  the  college  fraternities  were 
a  great  leveler,  raising  the  personality  com- 
plexes of  those  that  needed  raising  and 
whacking  the  others  down  to  a  reasonahle 
size. 

It  can  be  seen  how  this  principle  works  in 
the  chapter  house.  The  selfish  individualist 
must  learn  to  do  things  with  others  and, 
through  himself,  for  others— or  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

Teamwork— working  together  with  one's 
neighbors  for  a  common  cause— is  the  even- 
tual destiny  of  man,  and  the  variety  of 
wholesome  pastimes  afforded  in  chapter 
house  life  constitutes  the  richest  curricula 
the  collegian  will  ever  encounter. 


TEXAS  .  .  .  This  Softball  team  from  our  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Texas  chapter  vanquished  all  other 
intramural  teams  on  the  campus  to  win  the  1948 
championship.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  M.  C. 
Lewis,  Don  Kirk,  Troy  Ennis,  Frank  Martino, 
Andy  Underwood,  Ray  Stone.  Bottom  row:  Mac 
Rankin,  Ed  Ramey,  Bob  Peck,  Bol)  Kennedy, 
Jim  McClure,  Rags  Ragone. 

DAVIDSOIV  .  .  .  Many  excellent  bridge  play- 
ers are  developed  in  fraternity  houses.  In  picture 
at  left,  four  men  of  the  Davidson,  North  Caro- 
lina, chapter  engage  in  the  sport.  They  are  Car- 
lyle  Charles  (leading),  on  his  left,  A.  T.  Correll, 
Edward  Hopper,  Latta   Jolmston. 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  .  .  .  Guests  at  annual 
Queen  of  Hearts  Ball  pose  for  the  camera.  High- 
light of  diese  popular  dances,  which  are  held 
by  the  majority  of  Sig  Ep  chapters  once  yearly, 
is  the  selection  of  a  Sig  Ep  Sweetheart  or  Queen 
of  Hearts  from  among  co-ed  guests.  Among  in- 
formal parties,  costume  dances,  wild  west  parties, 
and  bowery  brawls  are  the  most  popular.  Even 
the  most  hardbitten  old  alumnus  never  forgets 
the  fraternity  parties  of  his  campus  days. 


^      ALL    THIS     IS     THEIRS      ^ 


DINING  ROOM  .  .  .  This  is  a  home,  a  family  board;  the  men  are  brothers. 
Perfect  eating  atmosphere  is  exemplified  at  the  University  of  Iowa  Sig  Ep  house. 

LIRRARY .  .  .  An  exceptionally  inspiring  reading  room  and  book  collection  of 
their  own  are  the  proud  possession  of  the  Worcester  Sig  Eps.  Ted  Majka  with  book. 
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-k       CAMPUS    LEADEII$» 

INSPIRE    EMULATION       if 

WHEN  the  English  poet  William  Words- 
worth wrote  more  than  a  century  ago  that 
"The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  he  meant 
that  the  habits  of  the  adult  are  developed 
from  the  ways  he  had  as  a  child. 

Oldtime  Sig  Eps  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  remember  a  young  fellow  who 
came  to  the  campus  one  fall  with  only  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  quickly  developed 
a  passion  for  extracurricular  achievement 
but  always  "had  the  run  of  jobs  that  had  a 
stipend  connected  with  them."  Today  this 
man  is  head  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
investment  trusts,  the  Atlas  Corporation  of 
New  York.  His  name  is  Floyd  B.  Odium. 

On  the  campus  where  extracurricular  jobs 
are  vital  stepping-stones  in  a  college  career, 
the  older  Sig  Ep  brothers  are  like  experi- 
enced job  counselors,  being  always  eager  to 
advise  younger  members  where  their  abili- 
ties will  best  fit  them.  In  the  chapter  house, 
the  good  performance  is  standard,  and  all 
the  men  follow  the  example;  the  few  who 
don't  have  the  feeling  of  not  belonging  and 
soon  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  a  good  chapter  house,  no  man  needs 
to  be  taught  how  to  study,  as  the  very  at- 
mosphere is  conducive  to  study  and  top- 
notch  scholastic  effort,  and  example  encour- 
ages on  every  hand. 


DAVIDSON  .  .  .  President  Edward  Hopper 
admires  trophy  case  to  which  was  added  Home- 
coming Cup  last  year.  Largest  trophy  (right) 
received  for  excellence  in  scholarship  after  chap- 
ter won   it  for  three  successi\e  years. 


KANSAS  STATE  .  .  .  President  John  Clark 
receives  fraternity  intramural  championship 
plaque  from  Intramural  Manager  Brookover. 


KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Named  "Outstanding  Gradu- 
ating Senior,"  Cornell  Clarke  goes  to  mike. 


SAN  DIEGO   .   .   .  President  Don  Robins  re- 
ceives  the   Intrafraternity  Scholarship   Cup. 
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Inaugural  issue  of  chapter  newspaper  of  U. 
of   Colorado   Sig   Eps— "The   Buff's   Heart." 


Signals  and  Sa^as 
Swell  the  Tide 

New  papers  are  launched  by  Colorado  Alpha, 
California  Alpha,  Ohio  Camma,  Oregon  Beta, 
Penn  Eta,  West  Virginia  Gamma,  and  others. 
Meanwhile   the   old   ones   are   getting   better. 


SIG  EP  chapters  everywhere  are  taking  more 
than  a  casual  interest  these  days  in  the  pub- 
lication of  chapter  papers,  since  chapter  leaders 
realize  more  than  ever  before  that  fraternity  or- 
ganization is  no  longer  something  that  just 
happens,  taking  the  good  breaks  witli  the  bad, 
but  that  it  demands  diligent  planning  and  ener- 
getic effort  all  along  the  line.  The  top  chapter 
that  has  no  chapter  news  letter  going  out  to  its 
alumni  will  soon  be  a  poor  second  to  its  top 
competitor  that  does  issue  a  well-prepared  pub- 
lication. 

Eight  newcomers— perhaps  more — have  joined 
the  ranks  since  the  report  on  news  letters  in 
the  last  Journal,  and  many  of  the  oldtimers 
show  improvement.  Greatest  need  for  work,  per- 


haps, is  in  the  "Lost  Address"  department,  and 
perhaps  the  solution  is  for  each  chapter  to  ap- 
point a  "Lost  Alumni  Committee"  whose  mem- 
bers will  sit  down  and  plan  how  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  their  lost  alumni  and  then 
make  an  honest-to-goodness  sweaty  effort  to  do 
it. 

One  way  would  be  to  make  a  list  of  the  lost 
alumni,  including  year  of  graduation,  mimeo- 
graph it,  and  send  copies  to  certain  key  alumni 
who  were  classmates  of  the  lost  alumni,  asking 
for  information  as  to  whereabouts  of  the  lost 
ones.  This  request  could  be  in  the  form  of  a 
well-planned  letter,  which  would  discourage  No 
for  an  answer.  It  could  say,  "If  you  don't 
know  where  Joe  Doakes  is,  who  do  you  think 
might?"  The  letter  could  be  mimeographed,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The  Central  Office  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  "lost  address"  problem  right  now,  since  work 
on  the  publication  of  a  new  Directory  is  sched- 
ided  to  begin  very  soon.  In  some  ways,  the  indi- 
vidual active  chapters  can  locate  their  lost 
alumni  much  easier  than  the  CO.  can. 

Wide-awake  chapter  paper  editors  realize  that 
as  good  as  tlieir  papers  are,  success  cannot  be 
complete  until  the  chapter  address  list  is  also 
complete. 

The  new  chapter  at  Marshall  has  already 
launched  a  newsletter,  the  Sig  Epic.  Historian 
Eugene  R.  Elkins  reports:  "This  first  issue  is 
especially  intended  to  acquaint  the  alumni  of 
Alpha  Theta  Chi,  our  former  local,  with  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon.  It  was  worked  up  rather  hur- 
riedly and  should  be  greatly  improved  upon 
with  the  next  issue.  We  plan  to  issue  it 
monthly." 

The  Michigan  Alpha  quarterly  publication, 
Sig  Ep  Beacon,  was  started  in  September, 
1947.  Duke  Dosier  is  editor;  Tom  Cummings, 
assistant  editor,  and  Bill  Auch,  sports  editor. 
Like  other  chapter  papers,  the  Beacon  was 
launched  to  promote  a  bond  of  interest  between 
the  active  chapter  and  the  alumni.  The  current 
circulation  of  approximately  550  includes 
alumni,  other  active  chapters  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  the  parents  of  all  actives.  In  its  second 
issue,  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  all  the 
alumni.  These,  upon  being  returned,  the  his- 
torian reports,  furnish  tlie  active  chapter  with 
a  full  account  on  its  alumni  from  the  time  of 
graduation  to  present  day.  "So  far  a  good  num- 
ber have  been  returned,  making  an  abundance 
of  alumni  news,  which  is  of  primary  concern 
to  the  alumni." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Colorado  Sig  Ep  chap- 
ter paper,  the  Buff's  Heart,  was  prepared  by 
Perry  Pollard  as  editor. 

The  Rag  of  North  Carolina  Beta— though  it 
has  not  been  seen  at  the  Journal  office— is  re- 
puted to  have  made  its  bow.  Publisher  Bill 
Head  was  assisted  in  this  effort  by  Jake  Bunch 
and  Irving  Cower. 
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On  March  1,  Ohio  Alpha's  first  (|uarterly 
chapter  paper,  tlie  Beacon,  was  published  and 
distributed  to  all  active  members  and  alumni. 
The  standing  policy  of  the  editorial  board  is  to 
devote  most  of  its  articles  and  news  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  alumni.  The  editors  report  excel- 
lent response  from  the  alumni,  letters  being  re- 
ceived from  the  graduation  classes  of  1907 
through  1947. 

The  U.  of  Oregon  active  chapter  has 
launched  a  quarterly  called  the  Sig  Ep  Signal. 

Announcement  is  received  from  the  Penn 
State  boys  that  a  paper,  The  Lion's  Heart,  first 
bulletin  of  its  kind  since  before  the  war,  went 
to  press  March  20.  Bill  Cregar  and  Honk  Alt- 
man  are  co-editors,  assisted  by  Chuck  Judge 
and  Ray  Tronzo. 

Indiana  Alpha's  historian  reports  that  an  is- 
sue of  the  newsletter,  including  an  alumni  news 
page,  was  mailed  early  in  March. 

The  Fusil  Oil  of  the  Rensselaer  lads  is  going 
stronger  than  ever.  Recent  issue  carries  a  plea  to 
all  alumni  to  purchase  their  subscriptions  to 
magazines  through  the  house,  as  the  boys  are 
making  an  attempt  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  buy  a  television  set. 

Virginia  Alpha  announces  the  launching  in 
the  near  future  of  a  chapter  newspaper,  edited 
by  Fletcher  Stiers. 

The  men  of  Westminster  say  that  their  newly 
organized  chapter  paper,  SPE  Speaks,  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  alumni  closer  to  the  chapter. 

Papers  received  since  last  Journal:  Neiv 
York  Gammazette,  Sig  Episodes  of  California 
Alpha  ( new  and  very  good  indeed),  Ohio  Alpha 
Beacon  (with  lots  of  alumni  news),  Sig  Ep  Bea- 
con of  Michigan  Alpha,  Delalphan  of  Delaware 
Alpha  ( continues  firstrate  but  is  over-heavy 
with  local  ads),  SPEcter  of  Kansas  Gamma,  Sig 
Epic  of  West  Virginia  Gamma  (new),  Sig  Epic 
Alum  Notes  of  Ohio  Epsilon  ( also  new),  Sig  Ep 
Gamma  Ray  of  Oklahoma  Gamma  (also  new). 
Hoop  of  Steel  of  Kansas  Beta  ( always  good), 
Ohio  Gamma  News  (new,  well  edited,  well 
made  up,  well  printed),  the  Deltaurian  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Beta  ( always  firstrate,  has  alumni 
perspective),  Sig  Ep  Tiger  of  Missouri  Alpha 
( new),  Sig  Ep  Indian  of  New  Hampshire  Alpha 
(congratulations  are  in  order  on  a  heroic  feat), 
Sig  Ep  Saga  of  Kentucky  Alpha  (they  dcm't 
come  any  finer  in  any  fraternity),  the  Sooner 
Cardiograph  of  Oklahoma  Beta,  The  Buff's 
Heart  of  Colorado  Alpha  (new  and  newsy),  Sig 
Ep  Neivs  Letter  of  Virginia  Eta,  and  the  Fusil 
Oil  of  New  York  Delta  (orchids  for  regularity). 


*  *  My  precept  to  all  who  build  is  that  the 
owner  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  house, 
and  not  the  house  to  tJie  owner .—cic^b.0 


Sig  Episodes 

,',       Plans  Completed  For 
Mothers'  Rummage  Sale 


Ohio  Gomtna  Hevis 

40th  Anniversary  To  Be  Jan.  31 

Ail  Alumn,  Arc  Urged  to  Attend 
Coming  Banquet  at  Ntil  Houj<! 


32  S,9  if,  /V/umn, 

Come  Bock 

for  Homecomm, 


THE   SOONKR  W  CARDIOGRAPH 


Okhilu.ina  livta  iiolils  InstaUation 
Fur  .\oul\   l.keUd  1948  Officers 
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Four  Brothers  Graduated 


Mc  Tfi.ni. 


^   USEFUL  PROJECTS 

REPLACE  HELL  WEEK   ^ 


MORE  than  a  decade  ago  leaders  of  the 
fraternity  world  announced  that  Hell  Week 
on  Fraternity  Row  had  come  to  an  end. 
Every  year  since  the  first  time,  they  ha\e 
made  a  similar  announcement. 

While  many  fraternities  have  actually 
written  laws  into  their  constitutions  that 
"prohibit"  Hell  Week,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has 
not  done  so  but  has  always  offered  the 
chapters  a  positive  program  to  utilize  the 
brothers'  horseplay  instincts  for  the  chap- 
ter's good. 

"Hell  Week"  refers  to  that  week  just  pre- 
ceding initiation  when  the  pledges  about  to 
be  inducted  are  placed  through  certain 
paces  by  the  actives. 

In  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  the  Central  Office 
and  the  chapters  themselves  have  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  supplanted  the  old  pranks, 
the  destructive  pilgrimages  to  the  cemetery 
and  the  belfry  of  Old  Main  Hall,  often  harm- 
ful to  the  men  specifically,  and  to  fraternity 
public  relations  generally,  by  a  "Point  Sys- 
tem" of  useful  projects. 

While  these  projects  are  naturally  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  house  program  when 
applied  to  work  within  the  chapter,  occa- 
sionally they  take  form  elsewhere. 

The  cuts  on  these  pages  show  what  hap- 
pens when  the  old  policies  of  Hell  Week  are 
combined  with  the  serious  philosophy  of  the 
Point  System. 

The  chapter  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  Col- 
lege, Stillwater,  is  the  subject  in  this  series 
of  photos  taken  during  "Courtesy  Week"  just 
prior  to  initiation  March  13,  1948.  All  the 
constructive  work  that  could  be  done  by  the 
pledges  in  putting  the  house  into  tip-top 
shape  was  accomplished  the  day  before 
"Courtesy  Week"  ended.  Therefore  the 
members  did  a  service  to  the  county  and 
took  the  pledges  down  to  scour  the  county 
jail. 


AT  OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  .  .  .  Behind  the 
bars,  from  left  to  right,  members  Joe  Green,  Jim 
Tracey,  Dick  Bateman,  Warren  Pixley,  Harry 
Manning,  and  Bill  Long.  In  front  from  left  to 
right  pledges  Don  O'Bryan,  Bob  Schroeder, 
Dick  Brown,  Regie  Loffelholz,  and  Howard 
O'Bryan. 
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SUPERVISION  .  .  .  Members  Harry  Manning  (right)  and  Joe  Green  ,1.  Ii 
see  to  it  that  pledges  Loffelholz  and  O'Bryan  shine  that  jailhouse  floor. 


THE  SWAMPERS  meditate  on  their  multi- 
tude of  sins  and  wish  that  "Courtesy  Week" 
would  end  but  soon.  From  left  to  right,  Pledges 
then  but  members  now:  Regie  Loffelholz,  Bob 
Benzel— and   pledge   Don   O'Brvan. 


THE  PLEDGES  put  on  their  best  jail-bird 
look  and  scowl  at  photographer  Mahlon  Robert- 
son, Oklahoma  Alpha  vice-president.  From  left 
to  right,  Pledges  Dick  Brown,  Howard  O'Bryan, 
Bob  Benzel,  Don  O'Brvan. 
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KANSAS  Sig  Eps  hold  housecleaning 

near  Tallahassee,  Florida,  for  the 

"World's  Largest  Convertible."  Shown 

above  is  the  large  semi-trailer  truck  in 

which  30  members  of  Kansas  Gamma  made  the 

trip  to  the  Orange  Bowl  game  in  Miami. 

At  left:   George  Benscheidt,  promoter, 

organizer,  backer,   and  driver,  on  the 

Kansas  Gamma  "Roll  to  the  Bowl"  trip. 

Below:   "Keg"  Moorhead,  center,  leads 

the  group  of  Kansas  Gamma  members  in 

a  bull  session.  While  "bull  session" 

may  be  a  harsh  name,  much  is  learned 

by  those  participating  in  them  about 

getting  along  with  one's  fellows. 

While  adventures  of  this  kind  appear 

to  be  a  lark,  Sig  Eps  know  they  teach 

lessons  of  serious,  everlasting  value. 

[18] 
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if      THIS    KANSAS    STUNT 
PROMOTED    JAYHAWKERS       ^ 

A  KING-SIZE  brainstorm  that  turned  into 
many  newspaper  columns  of  publicity  for 
the  University  of  Kansas  football  team  last 
New  Year's  evolved  at  the  Lawrence  Sig  Ep 
house. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  ran  a  five-column 
picture  at  the  top  of  its  front  page  of  a 
unique  caravan  made  up  of  Jayhawker  Sig 
Eps  headed  for  Miami  and  the  January  1, 
1948,  Orange  Bowl  game. 

Twenty-eight  Sig  Eps  were  piled  in  the 
47-foot  semi-trailer  truck  that  left  from  in 
front  of  Kansas  City's  city  hall,  after  the 
Mayor  wished  the  group  good  luck. 

As  a  police  escort  brought  the  truck 
through  city  streets,  several  carloads  of 
friends,  relatives,  and  anonymous  well-wish- 
ers followed.  Co-eds,  excited  as  anybody, 
waved  farewell  to  their  adventurous  swains. 

The  sides  of  the  truck  were  decorated 
with  K,U.  slogans  and  a  map  showing  the 
stops  on  the  1,700-mile  trip.  One  sign  said: 

"Roll  to  the  bowl— Lawrence,  Kan.,  to 
Miami,  Fla." 


SLEEPING*  a  la  .sardine  while  en  route  south- 
ward on  the  Kansas  Sig  Ep  "Roll  to  the  Bowl" 
trip  to  the  Orange  Bowl  Game,  New  Year's  1948. 


MAYOR   of   Jefferson   City,  Missouri,   wishes   the   lot   of  University  of 
Kansas   Sig  Eps   good  luck  on  their  trek  in  support  of  the  Jayhawkers. 


*       HOVSEMOTHERS     AND     MOTHERS'     CLUBS       * 

THE  greater  the  amount  of  co-operation  amon 
all  those  who  are  devoted  to  building  the  chaj 
ter  family  into   a  better  unit  the  stronger  the 
chapter  will  be.  Not  the  least  of  those  whose 
efforts  have  contributed  vastly,  are  the  Mothers' 
Clubs. 

The  mothers  are  staunch,  quiet  workers,  whose 
help  is  almost  as  unheralded  and  unsung  as  that 
long-suffering  and  in  many  quarters  unpopular 
brother— the   Alumni   Treasurer. 

Fortunately  for  fraternities,  the  Mothers'  Club 
movement  has  expanded  tremendously  since  the 
war  and  the  mothers  of  Sig  Eps  are  disseminat- 
ing much  beneficial  information  to  the  public 
as  to  the  miraculous  educational  value  of  whole- 
some chapter  house  life. 

While  the  contact  of  the  mothers  with  the 
chapters  is  only  an  occasional  one,  there  is  one 
other  more  extended  link  which  attracts  to  chap- 
ter house  life  one  of  the  most  influential  factors 
of  every  home:  this  is  the  Housemother. 

Karl  Christ,  historian  of  the  Kentucky  chapter, 
has  paid  tribute  to  his  chapter's  housemother, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Sweatt  (see  cut  at  right)  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"Taking  over  her  duties  in  1936,  'Mom'  has 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  chapter  and  in  each 
individual  member.  During  the  war,  when  the 
chapter  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Mom  kept  the 
house  open  by  making  it  a  boarding  house  for 
students  at  the  Universitv.  This  made  possible 


HOrSEMOTUER   Mrs.   T.   W.  Sweatt, 
Respected  guardian  of  Kentucky  Sig  Eps. 

the  reactivation   of   the   chapter   at  this  critical 
time. 

"It  has  become  the  custom  each  year  on 
Mothers'  Day,  that  the  members  of  the  chapter 
take  Mom  to  church  in  a  body.  This  became  so 
well  known  that  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
sent  two  members  of  its  staff  to  Lexington  to 
take  pictures  of  Mom  and  some  of  the  fellows 
which  they  ran  in  a  special  feature  in  the  roto- 
magazine  section  on  Mothers'  Day." 


[20] 

MOTHERS'  DAY  ...  A  part  of  the  large  crowd  which  gathered  at  the  Ohio  State 
Sig  Ep  house  at  Columbus  on  Mothers'  Day,  1948.  The  benefits  of  such  affairs  are  obvious. 
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^   WORKERS  IN   THE   FIELD  -^ 


TED  Rrsn,  Oregon,  '45  (left), 
with  President  John  Davis  of  the 
U.S.C.  chapter.  Rehabihtation  hero 
for  his  chapter,  Ted  joined  Central 
Office  July,  1946,  left  July,  1948, 
to  get  married  and  begin  new  job. 

PRESENTED  ON  this  page  are  four  Field 
Secretaries  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  not  all  of 
whom  are  still  serving.  In  a  way,  however, 
these  are  all  "action"  pix,  showing  better 
than  words  can  tell  the  variety  of  situations 
in  which  travelers  in  the  Sig  Ep  domain  find 
themselves. 

A  good  Field  Secretary  must  be  a  good 
fellow,  of  course,  the  affable  extravert  sort 
who  can  shoot  the  breeze  with  the  fellows, 
but  he  must  be  a  troubleshooter  also. 

Of  the  four  shown  on  this  page,  three 
have  been  comptrollers  of  their  chapters. 
Clarence  Freeark,  a  pioneer  Greek-letter 
traveler  and  a  skillful  accountant,  is  head  of 
Fraternity  Management.  Ray  McCron,  now 
assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  was  comp- 
troller at  Penn.  The  picture,  in  which  he  pre- 
sents North  Garolina  Delta  charter  (a  re- 
installation) to  James  R.  Nance,  was  taken 
August  2,  1947. 

A  further  picture,  in  which  Frank  J.  Ruck, 
Jr.,  appears,  discloses  that  now  and  then  a 
Field  Secretary  is  entitled  to  wear  a  tuxedo. 


C.  H.  FREEARK,  Illinois,  '22, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's  first  Field 
Secretary,  director  of  Fraternity 
Management,    at    1947    Conclave. 
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RAY    McCRON,     Pennsylvania,     '42 
(left),  presents  charter  at  North  Carolina. 


FRANK   RUCK,   Michigan,   '46,   and 
Grand  Guard  Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske. 


DliSTRICT  18  Convention  was 
held  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  April 
24  and  25,  1948,  called  by  Governor 
Paul  B.  Slater,  with  delegates  pres- 
ent from  the  four  California  chap- 
ters. Seated,  left  to  right:  John 
Quigley,  president.  Alpha;  Ralph 
Townsend,  president,  Beta;  Slater; 
Past  Grand  President  Robert  L. 
Ryan,  Gamma  Adviser  Dr.  William 
Ashworth,  Pres.  Sheehan  of  Gam- 
ma. The  three  men  in  white  caps, 
dark  glasses,  and  cigars,  are  Beta 
pledges— gag  stuff. 


BEAM  (5) 


BARNES  (8) 


PRATT  (10) 


ROGERS  (13) 


if     REGIONAL    ASSEMBLIES     ^ 

KEEPING  a  large  national  fraternity  in  ef- 
ficient unison  is  a  complicated  task.  The 
chapters  are  well-knit  units,  for  here  the 
members  are  thrown  together  as  are  the 
members  of  a  family.  Good  chapters  have 
good  alumni  treasurers  and  good  alumni  ad- 
visers. For  long  periods  on  end  they  need 
little  help  from  the  outside.  They  keep  up 
excellent  contacts  with  their  alumni,  and 
thus  their  alumni  remain  interested.  Now 
and  then  a  Field  Secretary  comes  to  visit 
and  to  help  with  problems. 

But  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
chapters  to  live  too  much  to  themselves 
when  no  one  bothers  them.  They  can't  solve 

VIRGINIA  chapters,  together  with  the  other 
chapter  of  District  4  (D.  of  C.  Alpha)  met  in 
convention  on  May  1  and  2  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  seat  of  the  U.  of  Virginia  chapter.  High- 
lights of  this  convention  were  initiation  of 
legacies  and  the  presence  of  Grand  Secretary 
Emeritus  William  L.  Phillips  and  Grand  Secre- 
tary William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.  Herb  Smith, 
Ohio  State,  '31,  is  Governor. 


their  problems  as  well  by  themselves  as  they 
can  by  the  combined  help  of  a  number  of 
chapters. 

To  overcome  this  handicap,  the  Fraternity 
is  divided  into  Districts.  Heading  each  Dis- 
trict is  a  governor  who  is  a  semi-professional 
fraternity  worker,  a  man  whose  love  for 
Fraternity  has  taken  him  through  rich  fra- 
ternity experiences.  Sig  Ep  District  Gover- 
nors are  capable  men,  chosen  for  these 
posts  for  their  ability  and  enthusiasm  and 
because  they  have  sufficient  time  to  visit 
chapters.  In  the  spring,  the  District  Gover- 
nors call  the  chapters  to  regional  assemblies 
known  as  District  Conventions. 

A  well-run  district  convention  hall  is  like 
an  eminently  respectable  classroom.  In  it  the 
best  principles  of  fraternal  living  are  brought 
directly  into  the  consciousness  of  the  frater- 
nity man.  Here  are  round  tables  conducted 
on  a  loving-kind  family  basis. 


XEIV  ElVGLAND  district  convention  (right), 
T.    L.    Sanderson,    Worcester    Tech,    Governor. 


PENNSYLVANIA  chapters  as  well  as  Dela- 
ware Alpha  and  Maryland  Alpha,  met  in  con- 
vention of  District  3  April  30,  May  1  and  2, 
1948,  at  the  Lehigh  chapter  house,  with  H. 
Denton  Kriebel  as  governor.  Guests  included 
Grand  President  Walter  G.  Fly,  Grand  Historian 
Gharles  S.  Thompson,  Assistant  to  Grand  Secre- 
tary Ray  McCron,  and  Avery  Dille,  Miss.  State. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  district  convention  (below),  with  Richard  R.  Pharr,  W.Va.  U.,  governor. 
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*      ALUMNI     GROUP     ACTIVITY     GIVES     STRENGTH       * 


SINGING   CONTEST   .    .   .   Portland,   Oregon,   alumni  group   staged   contest  to 
build  interest  in  its  program.  Group  shown  was  entered  by  Oregon  State  chapter. 


ORGANIZED  groups  of  the  Fraternity's 
alumni  serve  in  many  ways  to  make  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon's  work  more  effective  as  well  as 
to  afford  fellowship  and  fun  for  the  indi- 
vidual alumni  members. 

Of  the  79  alumni  chapters  and  associa- 
tions, the  reports  of  two  of  them  from  far- 
flung  sections  are  briefly  reported  as  typical 
examples. 

Portland.  Our  group  has  had  a  busy  spring 
and  summer.  The  spring  was  highlighted  by  the 
annual  semi-informal  at  the  Army-Navy  club. 
With  Joe  Dardis'  smooth  music,  more  than  125 
couples  attended  to  have  a  big  night.  A  "be- 
tween halves"  feature  was  a  song  and  stunt 
contest,  between  active  members  of  Oregon  Al- 
pha and  Oregon  Beta.  The  Beta  boys  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  proved  to  be  best  fortified 
with  bird  seed  (or  something  else!)  and  came 
away  with  a  large  cup  donated  by  alumni. 

In  February,  alumni  had  a  special  dinner 
honoring  National  Secretary  William  Hindman, 
eh  route  through  Portland  to  Corvallis,  where 
Oregon  Alpha  was  celebrating  its  thirtieth  an- 
niversary.—(Richard  H.  Syring) 

Washington,  D.C.  the  D.  of  C.  Alumni 
chapter  under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
J.  Bernard  Bradshaw  reports  a  very  active  and 
successful  year  for  1947-48.  Luncheons  have 
been  held  regularly  on  the  last  Thursday  in  each 
month,  September  through  May,  excluding  Oc- 
tober and  March  when  the  all-out  effort  is  di- 
rected to  the  annual  Founders'  Day  Banquet 


(November)  and  the  D.C.  Alpha  annual  affair 
on  March  17. 

Founder  Carter  Ashton  Jenkens  repeated  for 
the  first  time  his  now  famous  address  delivered 
during  the  Kansas  City  Conclave.  Herb  Blunck, 
California  Alpha,  '24,  manager  of  Washington's 
swanky  Hotel  Statler,  provided  us  with  a  setting 
suitable  to  the  aflFair.  Dean  Kayser  of  George 
Washington  University,  D.C.  Alpha,  served  as 
toastmaster.  Brother  Bradshaw,  Pennsylvania 
Delta,  presided. 

Morse  Salisbury,  Kansas  Beta  '24,  Director  of 
Information,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  spoke 
on  what  to  expect  from  Atomic  Energy  in  1948 
at  our  January  luncheon.  The  February  luncheon 
was  privileged  to  hear  Roscoe  Drummond,  New 
York  Alpha,  well  known  author,  editor,  world 
traveler,  deliver  his  entertaining  and  opportune 
oration  "Presidential  Campaign  Anecdotes." 

The  chapter  combined  with  D.C.  Alpha  in 
celebrating  Founders'  day,  March  17,  1948. 
"Uncle  Billy"  Phillips  made  his  annual  visit. 
This  affair  has  been  a  "must"  on  his  program 
for  more  than  40  years.  Brother  Paul  Cunning- 
ham, Michigan  Alpha,  member  of  Congress 
from  Iowa's  5th  District,  gave  an  inspiring 
speech  on  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  found- 
ing fathers  to  preserve  freedom  and  the  pursuit 
of  it.  Walt  Horan,  Washington's  5th  District, 
and  Douglas  Hartman,  D.C.  Alpha,  able  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Brewster  of  Maine 
were  on  hand  to  say  "amen"  to  Brother  Cun- 
ningham's remarks.  Brother  Jean  Boardman, 
D.C.  Alpha,  served  as  toastmaster.  Grand  Presi- 
dent Walter  Fly,  D.C.  Alpha,  and  Robert  Y. 
Edwards,  D.C.  Alpha,  former  traveling  secretary, 
drove   from   Pennsylvania.— (Morgan   Percy) 
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-k       A     PARTY     FOR     WISCONSIN'S     GOVERNOR       * 


IT  IS  one  thing  for  young  Sig  Eps  to  be 
inspired  from  afar  by  the  great  men  who  are 
known  and  loved  by  all  their  fellow  citizens. 

But  it  is  another  thing,  of  more  value 
and  more  intense  inspiration,  when  the 
young  Sig  Eps  can  meet  the  great  ones  on 
the  social  level  of  fraternity. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  notable  occasions 
of  its  kind  in  Sig  Ep  history  was  the  dinner 
given  on  June  5,  1948,  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, for  Governor  Oscar  Rennebohm,  Wis- 
consin Beta.  Held  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Memorial  Union  on  the  campus,  it  was  at- 
tended by  300  Sig  Eps  and  their  ladies. 

High  spot  of  the  evening,  and  the  one  the 
Governor  enjoyed  most,  was  the  presentation 
of  the  Sweetheart  Badge,  to  Mrs.  Renne- 
bohm, by  President  Allhouse  of  the  chapter, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Sig  Ep  Quar- 
tet, made  up  of  Brothers  Balliette,  Cottrell, 
Cleveland,  and  Knopf. 

The  arrangements  were  staged  by  Harold 
Weiss,  Paul  L.  Pohle,  '42,  was  a  competent 
toastmaster,  while  among  the  guests  who 
contributed  to  the  great  worth  of  the  eve- 
ning were  Walter  A.  John,  Grand  Treasurer 
Edwin  Buchanan,  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.,  and  District  Governor  Alan  Steinmetz. 


GOVERNOR  RENNEROHM  and  class- 
mates .  .  .  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Oliver  W. 
Storey,  '10,  John  Glaettli,  Jr.,  '09,  the  Governor, 
Albert  A.  Schuetz,  '09.  Back  row:  Clifford 
Shafer,  '14,  Alexander  Sladky,  '09,  and  Walter 
A.  John.  Bottom:  Guests  at  table. 


GOVERNOR  RENNEROHM  smiles  at  the 
microphone  as  chapter  president  John  Allhouse 
presents    Sweetheart  pin   to    Mrs.  Rennebohm. 


*    AWARDS    FOR    ACHIEVEMENT    * 

WHEN  the  achievement  of  a  man  or  a  chapter 
in  some  field  of  worthy  effort  far  excels  that  of 
the  competitor,  a  fitting  reward  graces  the 
achievement  and  rests  on  the  brow  of  the  cham- 
pion as  a  tangible  crown  that  all  may  see.  The 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Grand  Scholarship  Cup  shown 
at  the  left  is  given  annually  to  the  chapter 
that  attains  top  group  scholastic  honor  on  its 
campus.  The  Clifford  B.  Scott  Memorial  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship  Medal  (below)  is 
awarded  each  year  to  highest  ranking  student 
in  each  chapter.  Names  of  winners  are  also 
inscribed  on  special  plaques  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 
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Fialtrnity  War  Record 
Is  Paper's  Next  I'henie 
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To  Be  Chosen 


Dining  Room  Is  Reopened; 
21  Live  At  Chapter  House 


THIS  paper  of  Kentucky  Alpha  was  judged  the 
best  chapter  paper  of 'the  1946-47  term  and 
was  awarded  Benjamin  Hobson  Frayser  Memorial 
Plaque  shown  here.  Custody  is  awarded  yearly. 
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Expansion  Caravan 
Rolls  to  Chicago 

By  JACK  RUSSELL 

At  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
on  newly  built  campus,  the  Pegis 
Club,  founded  by  Henry  Bierman  and 
Robert  Mullen,  is  installed  as  No.  81. 


THE  Pegis  Club  of  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  received  a  charter  as  Illinois 
Beta  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  on  April  24. 
Initiation  began  in  early  morning  in  the 
recreation  rooms  of  Bethany  Church  on 
Chicago's  north  side.  Initiates  numbered  23, 
and  included  faculty  advisers  Owens  and 

The  illustration  at  top  presents  an  over- 
all plan  of  the  campus.  At  left,  in  lower 
illustration.  Chemistry  Building;  and  at 
right.  Metallurgical  Engineering  Building. 


The  charter  members  .  .  .  Reading  from  left,  second  row.  Mores,  Holland, 
Sahm,  Mellon,  Rosback,  Perlet,  Finnegan,  Keefe,  Ockerlund,  Russell,  Owens. 
First  row:  McCauley,  Tietz,  Wageck,  Poole,  Flaa,  Schnakenberg,  Eubanks, 
Mullen,  Hall,  Kooy,  Anderson.  Not  pictured:  Ackermann,  Bierman,  Clancy. 


McCauley.  Affiliates  Henry  Bierman  and 
Robert  Mullen,  chapter  president  and  comp- 
troller respectively,  were  present  to  aid  the 
initiating  teams.  Bierman  had  been  initi- 
ated at  Wisconsin  Alpha,  Mullen  at  Indiana 
Alpha,  and  it  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  these  two  men  that  the  local  club  went 
national.  Initiating  teams  from  Chicago 
Alumni  Chapter,  Purdue,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, and  Baldwin-Wallace  were  present. 

Initiation  ceremonies  culminated  in  a  ban- 
quet at  Chicago's  famous  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Short  keynote  talks  were  given  by 
Henry  T.  Heald,  Institute  president;  John 
White,  dean  of  students;  WiUiam  W.  Hind- 
man,  Jr.,  Grand  Secretary;  J.  Russell  Pratt, 
District  Governor;  Frank  Ruck,  field  secre- 
tary; Robert  Pitt,  retiring  president  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Chapter;  Ralph  Owens  and 
Roy  McCauley,  faculty  advisers.  The  official 
charter  was  presented  by  Grand  Treasurer 
Edwin  Buchanan,  of  Milwaukee.  The  toast- 
master  chores  were  capably  handled  by 
Bierman  as  chapter  president.  Governor 
Pratt  installed  the  officers  and  also  presented 
a  gavel  to  Bob  Pitt  of  Chicago  in  recognition 
of  his  service  as  two-time  president  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Chapter. 

Initiated:  Profs.  Ralph  G.  Owens  and  Roy 
B.  McCauley,  faculty  advisers,  Bob  Acker- 
mann, John  Anderson,  Jack  Clancy,  Ed  Eu- 
banks, Ed  Finnegan,  Ole  Flaa,  Clyde  Hall, 


John  Holland,  Dick  Keefe,  Elmer  Kooy,  John 
Mellon,  Charles  Mores,  Frank  Ockerland, 
Art  Perlet,  Bob  Poole,  Roger  Rosback,  Jack 
Russell,  Ken  Sahm,  Bob  Schnakenberg,  Paul 
Tietz,  and  Don  Wageck. 

Members  of  the  first  pledge  class  also 
attended— Tom  Naughton,  Gene  Donellan, 
Harry  Chwistek,  Bill  LaVey,  Bill  Nugent, 
Wally  Oweiss,  and  Chuck  Coburn. 

Following  the  banquet  most  of  the  new 
actives  accepted  Frank  Ruck's  invitation  to 
adjourn  to  his  apartment  where  the  festive 
spirit  was  furthered. 

The  Pegis  Club 

The  history  of  the  Pegis  Club  at  Illinois 
Tech  is  a  relatively  short  one,  beginning  in 
September,  1947.  The  name  Pegis— Sig  Ep 
spelled  backwards— reflects  the  influence 
which  the  fraternity  had  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Within  a  period  of  two  months, 
during  which  time  regular  meetings  had 
been  held,  the  ranks  of  the  newly  formed 
Club  had  grown,  from  the  pair  already  men- 
tioned, to  fifteen.  Officers  were  then  elected. 
Bierman,  Frank  Ockerlund,  Mullen,  Paul 
Tietz,  and  John  Anderson  were  chosen  by 
the  group  to  serve  as  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, comptroller,  secretary,  and  historian. 
The  Club  had  now  acquired  enough  body 
and  solidarity  to  approach  the  school  ad- 
ministrative heads  on  the  question  of  recog- 
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Some  of  the  older  heads 
sparking  the  project.  Left 
to  right :  Field  Secretary 
Frank  Ruck;  Dr.  Ralph 
Owens,  faculty  adviser; 
Prof.  Roy  McCauley,  fac- 
ulty adviser;  District  Gov- 
ernor J.  Russell  Pratt; 
and  Robert  Pitt,  Chicago 
Aluniiii  Chapter  Presi- 
dent. 


nition.  This  recognition,  together  with  repre- 
sentation of  the  interfraternity  council,  was 
readily  given.  The  aid  of  the  Chicago  alum- 
ni group  was  solicited  and  suggestions  given 
by  Pitt,  Pratt,  and  Ruck  of  that  group.  The 
formal  petition  was  submitted  on  March  20, 
final  approval  following  some  three  weeks 
later.  While  much  time  was  consumed  with 
work  on  the  petition  preparatory  to  the  in- 
stallation, the  social  side  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  Moreover,  athletic  teams  repre- 
sented Pegis  in  the  various  interfraternity 
competitions.  Our  first  competition  as  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  was  experienced  in  the  inter- 
fraternity Softball  meet  with  a  .500  rating. 

The  Institute 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  was 
formed  in  June,  1940,  through  a  merger  of 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  Lewis 
Institute.  Armour  was  founded  in  1892  by 
Philip  D.  Armour  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  in  techno- 
logical and  scientific  pursuits.  Through  the 
use  of  funds  provided  by  the  estate  of  Allen 
C.  Lewis,  Lewis  Institute  was  originated  in 
1895. 

Lewis  started  as  an  academy  and  junior 
college  in  September,  1896.  By  1918  the 
expansion  had  reached  a  point  where  de- 
grees in  Arts  and  Sciences  were  being 
granted,  and  at  the  time  of  the  merger  with 
Armour  in  1940  a  wide  range  of  courses 
existed.  Following  consolidation,  a  Division 
of  Liberal  Studies  was  established  at  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology. 


The  Graduate  School  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  1937.  One  may  earn  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  engineering,  architecture, 
liberal  studies,  and  science.  The  Ph.D.  degree 
is  also  granted  in  these  divisions.  In  addition, 
the  Graduate  School  operates  a  program  of 
adult  education  for  graduate  engineers,  sci- 
entists, and  other  persons  of  like  training. 
Courses  leading  to  these  degrees  may  be 
pursued  either  in  the  day  school  or  the  eve- 
ning school. 

Armour  Research  Foundation  of  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  was  established  in 
September,  1936.  It  is  an  incorporated,  non- 
profit, scientific  research  institution,  founded 
to  render  a  research  and  experimental  en- 
gineering service  to  industry.  Operating  as 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Institute,  the 
Foundation  provides  a  means  for  handling 
private  industrial  research  problems. 

A  fifteen-million-dollar  building  program 
was  set  in  motion  in  1945  by  the  Institute. 
Three  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings 
have  already  been  completed.  These  are  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Hall,  Chemistry  Build- 
ing, and  the  Metallurgical  &  Chemical  En- 
gineering Building.  Two  more— the  Engi- 
neering Research  Building  and  the  Metals 
Research  Building— have  been  finished  for 
the  Armour  Research  Foundation.  Housing 
units  to  provide  living  quarters  for  both 
teachers  and  students  are  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Upon  completion  of  this  pro- 
jected program  Ilhnois  Tech  will  possess 
one  of  the  finest  physical  plants  in  the  na- 
tion. 
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The  campus  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  it  is  seen  almost  any 
day  in  the  early  fall.  The  large  tree  at  the  left  is  the  famous  Chancellor's  Elm. 


Sig  Ep  Heart 
Enfolds  Drake 

By  JOHN  L.  McKEON 

Three  Iowa  chapters  initiate  men  for 
a  fourth  as  oldest  social  group  on 
campus  at  Des  Moines  becomes  Iowa 
Delta    at    well-attended    rites    May    9. 


CHI  DELTA,  the  oldest  social  fraternity  on 
the  campus  of  Drake  University,  and  one 
of  the  largest,  became  Iowa  Delta  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  on  May  9,  1948.  The  place  was 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Savary  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Grand  Guard  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Smolenske,  of  Denver,  presented  the 
charter  to  Alan  L.  Spiers. 

Installation  ceremonies  commenced  on 
May  8  when  Walt  Hammond,  president  of 
Iowa  Beta,  and  a  team  of  Iowa  Beta  and 
Iowa  Alpha  formally  pledged  thirty-three 
actives  and  nine  alumni  of  the  local  at  8:00 
P.M.  in  the  chapter  house.  At  6:30  a.m.  the 
next  day,  three  teams,  one  each  from  Iowa 
Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma,  aided  by  the  Des 
Moines  alumni,  initiated  the  following: 

Alan  L.  Spiers,  Howard  J.  Bergman,  Tom 
Cosgrove,  James  G.  Kean,  Bernard  G.  Shaulis, 
James  O.  Boyt,  Ray  L.  Bynum,  William  E.  Ben- 
skin,  John  G.  Redden,  Donald  W.  Fry,  William 
Gohring,  Jerome  Donovan,  George  H.  Owen, 
John  J.  McGivem,  James  A.  McLaughlin,  Wil- 
liam A.  Caiman,  Jr.,  Ken  L.  Brown, 

Also   Donald  E.   Perkins,   Robert  F.   Brown, 


Speakers'  Table  .  .  .  Front  row,  left  to  right: 
Dean  Slaughter,  Smolenske,  Spiers,  President 
Harmon,  Hindman.  Second  row:  Miller,  Ax- 
thelm,  Rutledge,  Johnson,  Wallace.  Third  row: 
Hammond,  Cosgrove,  Bergman,  Kean,  Shaulis. 


Norman  Rothenberg,  Charles  Churchill,  James 
Riding,  Gene  Ollrich,  John  L.  McKeon,  Douglas 
Sa\  age,  Dale  Sayler,  Elton  E.  Elston,  Charles  E. 
Stroup,  Donald  Davies,  Jack  Runyan,  Edward 
G.  Engstrom,  Ralph  Preuss,  Gordon  Boss. 

The  following  alumni  were  initiated: 

J.  Robert  Miller,  Paul  Morrison,  Albert  Cum- 
mings,  Ralph  Amend,  Glen  G.  Wallace,  W.  W. 
Sackett,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  James  O.  Swtck,  Ray 
H.  Darling. 

Following  the  initiation,  which  lasted  until 
approximately  1:00  p.m.,  everyone  returned 
to  the  Chi  Delta  house  to  prepare  for  the 
installation  banquet  at  5:00  p.m. 

The  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Savary 
was  decorated  in  the  purple  and  red  of  Sig- 
ma Phi  Epsilon,  topped  off  by  a  heroic 
replica  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  pin.  This 
pin  was  placed  behind  the  speakers'  table, 
which  was  decorated  with  Violets  and  Am- 
erican Beauty  roses.  It  faced  four  long  tables 
seating  the  guests  from  Iowa  Alpha,  Beta, 
and  Gamma  chapters;  members  of  the  Des 
Moines  Alumni  Chapter;  and  Iowa  Delta 
actives  along  with  thirty-three  Chi  Delta 
pledges  who  were  later  pledge  to  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon. 

President  Alan  Spiers  of  the  new  Iowa 
Delta  Chapter  assumed  the  duties  of  toast- 
master  and  introduced  Seth  Slaughter,  dean 
of  the  Drake  Bible  College,  who  gave  the 
invocation.  Among  the  distinguished  speak- 
ers present  were  Dr.  Henry  G.  Harmon, 
president  of  Drake  University,  who  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  "Fraternal  Feeling 
Throughout  the  World."  Grand  Secretary 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  spoke  on  the 
"State  of  the  Union"  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  N.  A. 
Johnson,  counselor  of  men  at  Drake;  George 
S.  Berry,  dean  of  men;  George  Rutledge, 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; Glen  Wallace,  president  of  the  Chi 
Delta  alumni;  and  R.  Miller,  faculty  adviser 
for  the  chapter. 

Dr.  Smolenske  spoke  on  the  love  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  and  then  presented  the  charter 
to  President  Alan  Spiers. 

Chi  Delta 

Some  eighteen  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Drake  University  a  number  of  men 


Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske  presents  the 
charter    to    President    Alan    L.    Spiers. 

with  the  same  high  ideals  grouped  together 
to  form  an  organization  known  as  the  Dirks 
Club.  On  January  30,  1907,  they  assumed 
the  name  of  Chi  Delta,  which  was  the  first 
Greek-letter  organization  on  the  Drake  Uni- 
versity campus.  The  fraternity  grew  rapidly 
and  in  1915  Chi  Delta  led  the  seven  frater- 
nities and  eleven  sororities  on  campus,  with 
its  thirty  members.  It  survived  World  War  I, 
and  in  1921  when  the  national  fraternities 
invaded  the  campus,  Chi  Delta  still  held  its 
leadership  both  numerically,  scholastically, 
and  athletically.  Diuing  the  depression  years 
of  1930  to  1934  Chi  Delta  left  the  Drake 


Chi  Delta  Float  as  it  won  first 
prize  in  Class  A  competition  of 
the  1948  Drake  Relays  Parade. 


campus,  but  returned  again  in  1935,  and 
for  six  years  in  a  row  emerged  with  the 
intiamural  athletic  trophy,  plus  three  house 
decoration  awards,  and  two  scholarship 
trophies.  In  1942  the  entire  body  of  Chi 
Delta  entered  the  service,  not  to  return  until 
the  spring  of  1946  when  a  program  was 
launched  to  rebuild. 

This  effort  bore  tangible  fruit  in  the  form 
of  thirty-three  actives,  thirty-three  pledges, 
a  new  house,  first  place  in  the  Class  A  float 
competition  in  the  1948  Drake  Relay  Parade, 
first-place  trophy  for  intramural  indoor  track 
with  the  highest  total  of  points  ever  amassed 
by  a  fraternity  team.  Individual  honors 
among  the  Iowa  Delta  men  were  given  to 
Gene  Ollrich  who  was  named  forward  on 
the  All-Missouri  Valley  Basketball  Team  of 
1946-47  season,  and  received  the  alumni 
award  for  "most  outstanding  man  on  cam- 
pus." Tom  Stokes,  Charles  Stroup,  John  Mc- 
Keon,  Bill  Benskin,  and  Jerry  Donovan  are 
all  members  of  the  Drake  track  team.  Dono- 
van holds  the  Drake  high  jump  record  of 
6'  7%".  Benskin  won  his  letter  in  track  at 
Drake,  also  lettered  in  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  McKeon  was  elected  to 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honorary  educa- 
tion fraternity,  and  was  awarded  the  1947- 
48  alumni  scholastic  trophy.  Lynn  Lunde 
and  Tom  Stokes  are  members  of  the  football 
team,  and  Tom  Cosgrove,  John  McGivern, 
and  Jack  Runyan  are  members  of  the  base- 
ball team.  Cosgrove  is  also  the  newly  elected 
president  of  Iowa  Delta,  and  captain  of 
baseball.  Bill  Goodhope  received  the  trophy 
for  the  outstanding  pledge  of  the  semester, 
and  past-president  Alan  Spiers  was  awarded 
the  trophy  for  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  fraternity. 

The  new  officers  are : 

Tom  Cosgrove,  president;  Jack  Redden,  vice- 
president;  James  Kean,  comptroller;  Bernard 
Shaulis,  historian;  John  McKeon,  secretary;  Ken 
Brown,  senior  marshal;  Norman  Rothenberg, 
junior  marshal;  Edward  Engstrom,  guard. 

The  retiring  officers  are: 

Alan  Spiers,  president;  Howard  Bergman, 
vice-president;  Tom  Cosgrove,  comptroller;  Ber- 
nard Shaulis,  historian;  James  Kean,  secretary; 
Ray  Bynum,  senior  marshal;  James  Boyt,  junior 
marshal;  Bill  Benskin,  guard. 


The  story  of  the  installation  of  Iowa  Delta 
cannot  be  impartially  told  without  reference 
to  the  Des  Moines  Alumni  Chapter.  Mem- 
bers of  this  active  alumni  group  are  proud 
of  a  job  well  done.  They  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  chapter  now  binds  the 
four  chapters  in  District  XX  into  "a  power- 
ful link  in  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  chain,"  in 
the  words  of  President  George  Rutledge, 
Missouri,  '37. 

Says  Brother  Rutledge:  "When  a  group 
of  loyal  Sig  Eps  got  together  in  1923  and 
organized  the  Des  Moine  Alumni  Chapter 
one  of  their  first  dreams  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chapter  at  Drake. 

"For  twenty-five  years,  through  a  na- 
tional depression  and  a  gigantic  world  war, 
that  idea  remained  in  back  of  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  original  members  of  the  Alumni 
Chapter.  Late  in  1947  the  idea  began  to 
grow  and  on  May  9,  1948,  it  was  realized. 

"Too  many  wearers  of  the  Heart  are  the 
establishers  of  this  chapter  to  permit  an 
enumeration  of  them.  The  idea  of  collabora- 
tion is  best  demonstrated  when  it  is  seen 
that  initiation  teams  from  three  other  chap- 
ters did  the  rites." 

Drake  University 

Drake  University  was  founded  in  1881 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  R.  Lucas, 
Francis  Marion  Drake,  George  Thomas 
Carpenter,  the  first  president  and  chancellor, 
and  other  friends  of  higher  education.  The 
broad  views  and  high  purposes  of  these 
founders  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
liminary announcement,  issued  early  in  the 
year  1881  which  reads  as  follows:  "This 
University  has  been  designed  upon  a  broad, 
liberal,  and  modern  basis.  The  articles  of  in- 
corporation provide  that  all  its  departments 
and  immunities  shall  be  opened  to  all  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  religion,  or  race.  In 
its  management  and  influence  it  will  aim 
at  being  Christian,  without  being  sectarian. 

Drake  now  embodies  eight  colleges,  with 
approximately  4,000  fulltime  day  students. 
Six  national  fraternities  and  six  national 
sororities  are  on  the  campus.  Drake  is  well 
known  for  its  outstanding  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  the  famous  Drake  Relays  which 
are  held  annually  the  last  week  of  April. 
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ARKANSAS  ALPHA  returned  to  the  fold  with 
the  initiation  of  fifteen  men  on  May  16. 
The  Arkansas  chapter  was  established  in 
1907  and  enjoyed  thirty-one  years  of  campus 
leadership  until  1938, 

The  re-installation  was  attended  by  Grand 
Vice-president  Larkin  Bailey,  who  drove 
over  from  nearby  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Grand 
Secretary  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  W.  E. 
Rogers,  Governor  of  District  13,  and  about 
60  alumni. 

Initiation  teams  from  neighboring  Okla- 
homa Alpha,  Oklahoma  Beta,  and  Oklahoma 
Gamma  performed  the  rites  which  trans- 
formed fifteen  neophytes  into  brothers  in 
the  bond,  thereby  putting  Arkansas  Alpha 
back  on  the  Sig  Ep  map.  The  new  initiates 
are:  John  E.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  El  Dorado; 
Richard  B.  Shaw,  Fort  Smith;  Douglas  P. 
Yadon,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Hugh  N.  Mc- 
Clatchey,  Jr.,  El  Dorado;  Russell  Lueg,  Hot 
Springs;  Robert  L.  Presnell,  Little  Rock; 
Jules  H.  Walker,  McCrory;  William  G. 
Myers,  Heavner,  Oklahoma;  Hughes  L. 
Buerger,  Jr.,  Rogers;  Rolland  M.  Waters, 
Fayetteville;  William  G.  Pittman,  El  Dorado; 
Charles  F.  Sinclair,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana; 
Bill  M.  Jones,  Litde  Rock;  Neil  A.  Terrell, 
Benton;  and  Billy  G.  Brown,  Helena. 

Included  in  the  group  is  a  second-genera- 
tion Sig  Ep,  Richard  Shaw,  son  of  Bruce 
Shaw,  class  of  '27. 

Alumni  President  Ray  Ellis  opened  the 
fast-moving  installation  banquet  by  welcom- 
ing the  guests  and  quickly  presented  Grand 
Vice-president  Bailey,  who  extended  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  group  and  promised 
the  co-operation  of  the  Tulsa  Alumni  Chap- 
ter. He  concluded  by  presenting  the  41- 
year-old  charter  to  the  newly-elected  chap- 
ter president,  John  E.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  who 
accepted  it  with  the  promise  to  preserve  its 
long  and  colorful  tradition. 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  received  an  enthusi- 
astic ovation  after  his  brief  address  in  which 
he  said,  "I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire  staff 
and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
when  I  say  that  we're  glad  to  have  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  back  on  the  campus." 

Grand  Secretary  Hindman  concluded  the 

Historic,  ivy-covered  Old  Main, 
central  administration  building 
of    the    University    of    Arkansas. 


We  Go  Back 
To  Arkansas 

By  NEIL  TERRELL 

After  being  dead  for  ten  years, 
the  Fraternity's  twenty-fourth  chapter 
comes  back  to  life  during  a  spirited 
celebration    May    16    at    Fayetteville. 


evening  with  a  brief  address  in  which  he 
emphasized  several  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Sig  Ep  and  pointed  out  that  Sig 
Ep  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  organiza- 
tions in  the  Panhellenic  world.  He  was  con- 
gratulated by  representatives  of  all  other  fra- 
ternities of  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  chapters,  one  of 
whom  termed  his  address  as  "long  enough 
to  cover  the  subject,  but  short  enough  that 
we'll  look  forward  to  the  next  one." 

The  installation  concluded  five  and  one- 
half  months  of  operation  as  the  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  Club  which  was  organized  by  alum- 
ni for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  Sig  Ep 
charter. 

Two  alumni,  Walter  Cole  and  Roy  Rob- 
erts, are  faculty  members  and  chapter  ad- 
visers. The  alumni  have  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  re-organization,  and  to 
them  goes  credit  for  the  return  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  to  Arkansas. 

The  new  initiates  of  Arkansas  Alpha,  judg- 
ing from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  are 
headed  for  a  bright  future.  They  already 
have  their  eyes  on  further  good  material  for 
strengthening  the  manpower  and  thus  as- 
suming once  more  a  position  of  leadership 


Grand  Vice-President  Larkin  Bai- 
ley presents  the  forty-one-year-old 
charter  of  Arkansas  Alpha  chapter 
to  President  John  E.  Ferguson,  Jr. 

among  the  other  Greek-letter  groups  at  this 
outstanding  institution  of  learning  of  the 
state. 

Though  there  are  strong  fraternities  on 
the  campus  to  compete  against,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  is  in  general  strong  in  this  area, 
having  three  especially  good  chapters  in 
Oklahoma  and  a  well-organized  District  Sys- 
tem. 

Larkin  Bailey,  of  Tulsa,  who  came  to 
Fayetteville  to  present  the  charter,  is  to  be 
Grand  President  for  the  coming  year,  and 
his  support  of  chapters  in  this  region  is  well 
known. 

Many  details  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion will  have  to  be  worked  out.  Grand  Sec- 
retary Hindman  has  assured  us  full  assist- 
ance, pointing  out  that  it  is  Central  Office 
policy  for  Field  Secretaries  to  make  two 
visits  a  year  to  each  chapter  and  more  fre- 
quent visits  to  new  chapters. 

The  University  of  Arkansas,  founded  in 
1872,  has  afforded  a  good  seat  for  fraterni- 
ties as  well  as  sororities  since  the  early  days. 
Kappa  Sigma  first  came  there  in  1890  and 
within  the  next  score  of  years  there  were 
seven  or  eight  other  top-ranking  nationals. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  made  its  first  bow  on 
the  campus  on  October  2,  1907,  assimilating 
a  pair  of  locals  Alpha  Zeta  Phi  and  Alpha 
Delta,  the  then  Grand  President  N.  R. 
Cooney  having  officiated  at  the  installation. 

A  total  of  358  men  had  been  initiated 
prior  to  revocation  of  the  charter  in  June, 
1938. 

The  installation  of  Sig  Ep  leaves  three 
local  fraternities  at  Arkansas,  and  brings  the 


University  President  Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones  welcomes  Sig  Eps  to  the  campus. 


View  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  at 
University  of  Arkan- 
sas,       Fayetteville. 


total  of  nationals  to  nine  "plus  Theta  Tau 
and  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,"  as  school  officials 
count.  The  nationals  are:  Kappa  Alpha,  Kap- 
pa Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi, 
Sigma  Nu,  and  Sigma  Pi.  Left  in  the  cate- 
gory of  locals  are  Delta  Theta,  anxiously 
awaiting  a  decision  on  their  admission  to 
Phi  Delta  Theta;  the  Delta  Sigma  Phi  Club, 
expecting  a  charter  from  that  fraternity 
early  next  fall;  and  Beta  Tau  colony,  await- 
ing admission  to  Zeta  Beta  Tau. 


Fraternities  outnumber  sororities  at  Arkan- 
sas by  more  than  two  to  one.  Six  national 
women's  groups  grace  the  rolling  campus. 
They  are  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma, Delta  Delta  Delta,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha, 
Delta  Gamma,  and  the  mother  chapter  of 
Chi  Omega. 

In  total  enrollment,  the  girls  are  outnum- 
bered four  to  one,  totaling  about  1,000  in 
an  enrollment  of  about  5,000,  and  fraternity 
membership  more  than  doubles  that  of 
sororities.  The  figure  is  about  1,000  to  400. 


Chi  Omega  Greek  Theater  on  campus  of  University  of  Arkansas. 
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Focal  point  of  Monmouth  campus  is  Wal- 
lace Hall,  glimpsed  at  left,  housing  the 
Student  Union  and  many  of  the  classrooms. 
J.    B.    McMichael    Science    Hall    at    right. 


Above:  David  Mc- 
Michael, vice-presi- 
dent of  Monmouth 
(standing),  and  Pres- 
ident Grier. 


At  right:  As  the  ban- 
quet started  .  .  .  Left 
to  right :  Ketcham, 
Cutler,  Fleming, 
Petrie,  Ruck,  and 
McMichael. 


Double  Play 
In  Illinois 

By  ROBERT  F.  SYMPSON 

Revival  of  old  Theta  Upsilon  Omega 
at  Monmouth  College  on  May  22  with 
initiation  of  46  men  gives  state  its 
second  new  chapter  within  a  month. 

SIGMA  PHI  EPSiLON  became  the  fourth  na- 
tional fraternity  at  Monmouth  College 
on  May  22,  1948,  with  the  installation  of  its 
eighty-fourth  chapter,  its  third  in  Illinois. 
The  initiation  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
teams  from  Iowa  Alpha,  Iowa  Gamma,  In- 
diana Alpha,  Indiana  Beta,  and  Illinois 
Alpha.  Grand  Chapter  officers  present  for 
the  installation  were  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.,  Grand  Secretary;  Frank  Ruck,  Jr.,  field 
secretary;  and  E.  E.  Axthelm,  Iowa  District 
Governor.  Thirty-four  active  members  and 
twelve  alumni  of  the  Zeta  Beta  chapter  of 
Theta  Upsilon  Omega  were  initiated.  The 
members  included: 

Joseph  J.  McGuire,  Harold  A.  Poling,  Robert 
J.  Hofbauer,  Anthony  W.  Kennedy,  Robert  F. 
Sympson,  Robert  D.  Feehley,  James  E.  Feehley, 
James  D.  Brandon,  Spencer  L.  Fassett,  Lorrin  K. 
Fassett,  Gerald  K.  Mathis,  Arthur  M.  de  Vitalis, 
Jr.,  Richard  D.  Ingraham,  Robert  W.  Sieving, 
Barney  A.  Wickstrom,  Robert  V.  Anderson,  Keith 
H.  Ketcham,  Edward  L.  Duxstad,  Wayne  D. 
Brodd,  Warren  G.  Cutler,  James  L.  Hedberg, 
Joseph  W.  Lantzy,  Allan  B.  Lehmann,   jerrold 
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New  Sig  Eps  at  Monmouth  .  .  .  First  row,  left  to  right:  Poling,  McGuire,  Kennedy,  Sympson. 
Second  row:  Lantzy,  Mathis,  B.  Feehley,  Morgan,  Radabaugh,  Duxstad,  Ketcham.  Third  row: 
Sieving,  Hedberg,  Nixon,  Smick,  Brandon,  S.  Fassett.  Fourth  row:  Wickstrom,  Lehmann,  Linton, 
Wheat,  J.  Feehley,  L.  Fassett.  Fifth  row:  Armstrong,  Ingraham,  Cutler,  McKinley,  Petrie. 


E.  Linton,  Walter  Mahler,  Donald  P.  McKinley, 
Donald  D.  Morgan,  James  J.  Nixon,  Jr.,  John  R. 
Radabaugh,  Robert  L.  Smick,  Lyle  E.  Wheat, 
William  L.  Petrie,  Donald  H.  Armstrong,  Ken- 
neth G.  Ketcham. 

Alumni  included  the  following: 

George  V.  Horner,  William  J.  McAllister,  Max 
W.  Schlatter,  Calvin  M.  Rodgers,  Paul  E.  War- 
field,  Wray  G.  Watt,  Robert  F.  Patterson,  Fran- 
cis E.  Kissinger,  Glenn  W.  Lipp,  John  O.  Firth, 
John  A.  Keating,  Howard  A,  Keating. 

Some  of  the  Grand  Chapter  officers  and 
guests  arrived  on  May  21,  in  time  to  view 
the  first  postwar  staging  of  Monmouth's  tra- 
ditional May  Fete.  Friday  night  at  8:30  p.m. 
initiation  ceremonies  actually  began  ahead 
of  schedule,  since  five  of  the  men  to  be 
initiated  were  to  leave  Saturday  morning 
as  a  part  of  the  Monmouth  track  team  com- 
peting in  the  Beloit  Relays. 

Saturday  morning  at  8:30  the  ceremonies 
were  commenced  until  1:00  p.m.  when  a 
luncheon  was  served  in  McMichael  Dining 
Hall.  At  4:00  P.M.  the  last  nine  alumni  were 
initiated. 

Saturday  evening  at  6:30  p.m.,  a  stag  ban- 
quet in  McMichael  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  installation  teams  and  Grand 
Chapter  officers.  Other  guests  from  Mon- 
mouth included  Dr.  James  H.  Grier,  presi- 
dent of  the  College;  Dr.  J.  S.  Cleland,  dean; 
David  McMichael,  vice-president  and  busi- 
ness manager;  Richard  Petrie,  director  of  ad- 
missions; Russell  Hutchinson,  alumni  secre- 
tary; Mr.  David  Fleming,  assistant  personnel 

Joseph  McGuire,  new  president  of 
Illinois  Gamma,  receives  charter 
from    Grand    Secretary    Hindman. 


director;  Dr.  Paul  Elder,  Sig  Ep  alumnus; 
and  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
other  fraternities  on  campus.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 100  present. 

Chapter  president  Joseph  McGuire,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  Short  addresses 
were  given  by  President  Grier,  McMichael, 
Dr.  Paul  Elder,  Axthelm,  and  Hindman. 
President  Grier  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
having  students  from  other  schools  visiting 
Monmouth.  He  stated  that  if  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  could  maintain 
the  scholastic  averages  that  they  have  done 
individually,  the  other  fraternities  would 
have  to  work  hard  to  keep  them  from  win- 
ning the  Kiwanis  Scholarship  Plaque.  (This 
award  is  given  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  each 
semester  to  the  national  sorority  and  frater- 
nity on  campus  with  the  highest  group  scho- 
lastic average.) 

Brother  Hindman  told  of  the  history  of 
Theta   Upsilon   Omega   at   Monmouth   and 


Part  of  Dormitory  Row  for  women.  Visible  from  left  to  right  are  T.  H.  Mc- 
Michael  Hall,  Grier  Hall,  and  Winbigler  Hall.  Latter  building  houses  college 
infirmary  and  home  economics  department  in  addition  to  some  70  women. 


expressed  satisfaction  that  another  old  TUO 
chapter  had  been  absorbed  by  Sig  Ep.  Con- 
cluding his  speech,  Mr.  Hindman  presented 
the  charter  to  Joe  McGuire.  Following  the 
presentation  of  the  charter  Frank  Ruck  in- 
stalled the  officers  of  the  new  chapter. 

The  visiting  teams  and  Grand  Chapter 
Officers  left  Monmouth  late  Saturday  night 
and  early  Sunday  morning  for  their  various 
schools  and  offices.  Mr.  Ruck,  however,  re- 
mained until  Monday  noon  to  discuss  and 
assist  in  financial  matters. 

TUO  at  Monmouth 

The  Zeta  Beta  chapter  was  originally 
founded  at  Monmouth  in  1907  as  a  local 
fraternity  named  Tau  Lambda  Phi  and  en- 
dured for  fifteen  years  sub  rosa.  (One  of 
the  original  founders,  W.  J.  McAllister,  was 
initiated  into  Sig  Ep  May  22,  along  with 
active  TUO  Members.) 

Tau  Lambda  Phi  became  affiliated  with  a 
small  national  fraternity,  Pi  Rho  Phi,  in  1910, 
which  embodied  only  four  chapters,  three 
of  which  were  sub  rosa. 


When  in  1922  the  Monmouth  authorities 
lifted  the  ban  on  Greek-letter  groups.  Pi 
Rho  Phi  began  an  eight-year  period  as  a 
powerful  group  at  Monmouth.  Pi  Rho  Phi 
in  1930  became  affiliated  with  TUO  as  Zeta 
Beta  chapter.  Interest  in  the  fraternity, 
though,  waned  as  the  intensity  of  the  de- 
pression increased;  and  by  1937  it  had  be- 
come inactive. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1947,  Joe  McGuire, 
Bob  Feehley,  and  Bud  Kennedy,  realizing 
the  need  for  a  fourth  fraternity,  at  Mon- 
mouth began  to  take  steps  toward  reorgan- 
ization. In  one  of  the  first  meetings,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Joseph  Mc- 
Guire, president;  Harold  Poling,  vice-presi- 
dent; Anthony  W.  Kennedy,  secretary;  Rob- 
ert J.  Hofbauer,  comptroller;  and  Robert  F. 
Sympson,  historian.  After  McGuire,  Feeh- 
ley, and  Kennedy  had  had  a  meeting  with 
President  Grier  and  District  Governor  J. 
Russell  Pratt,  it  was  decided  at  a  regular 
meeting  to  join  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Work 
was  then  directed  toward  preparing  for  the 
date  of  installation.  May  22. 
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Monmouth  College 

Monmouth  College  is  a  co-educational, 
liberal  arts  college  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  enrollment  at  present  is  approxi- 
mately 915.  The  college  was  founded  in 
1853,  in  the  troubled  days  before  the  Civil 
War.  Founded  as  an  academy,  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  college  three  years  later  with  the 
Rev.  David  A.  Wallace  as  the  first  president. 
Ninety-nine  college  students  were  enrolled 
in  September  of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Wallace,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
on  the  campus  in  Wallace  Hall,  served  as 
president  for  twenty-two  years.  Since  his 
resignation  in  1878  only  four  other  men  have 
held  the  office  of  president:  Rev.  Jackson  B. 
McMichael,  D.D.,  1878-97;  Rev.  S.  R.  Ly- 
ons, D.D.,  1897-1907;  Rev.  T.  H.  Mc- 
Michael, D.D.,  1901-36;  and  Rev.  James 
Harper  Grier,  D.D.,  who  came  to  the  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  from  a  successful  pastor- 
ate in  the  Second  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Monmouth. 

Monmouth's  standing  is  very  high  among 
the  universities  of  the  country.  Its  graduates 
may  obtain  an  A.M.  degree  by  one  year's 
study  in  any  university.  It  is  recognized  as 
class  A  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  is 


a  charter  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 

Monmouth  has  always  placed  strong  em- 
phasis on  literary  work. 

Monmouth  is  a  member  of  the  Midwest 
Conference,  her  athletic  teams  having  made 
a  creditable  record.  The  Monmouth-Knox 
football  rivalry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Midwest.  The  winner  of  the  annual  game 
receives  a  bronze  turkey  which  is  kept  until 
she  is  defeated.  Although  Monmouth  has 
held  the  bird  for  the  past  two  years,  Knox 
still  holds  the  upper  hand  in  the  series,  hav- 
ing won  30  games  to  Monmouth's  24. 

Three  other  national  fraternities  and  four 
national  sororities  are  located  at  Monmouth. 
Fraternities:  Theta  Chi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
and  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon.  Sororities:  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Alpha  Xi  Delta, 
and  Kappa  Delta.  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and 
Pi  Beta  Phi,  were  founded  here. 

A  house  has  already  been  purchased  on 
the  edge  of  the  campus  to  house  the  new 
chapter. 

As  a  fraternity  we  at  Monmouth  are  young 
and  inexperienced,  but  we  are  openminded 
and  hard-working.  This  fall  we  are  looking 
forward  to  having  a  good  pledge  class  and 
a  great  first  year  as  Sig  Eps. 


Entrance  to  Carnegie  Library,  which  contains  administrative  of- 
fices in  addition  to  the  50,000  volume  library  and  reading  rooms. 
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Carnegie  Hall,  formerly  the  Library 

A  New  One  tor 
New  England 

By   OSCAR   S.   WHALEN 


Sig  Ep  hangs  a  new  charter  alongside 
fifteen  other  national  fraternities 
at  historic  University  of  Maine  in 
installation    ceremonies    on    May    30. 

THE  THETA  RHO  CLUB  of  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono  became  Maine  Alpha 
Chapter  on  May  30.  The  ceremonies  were 
concluded  with  a  banquet  at  the  Bangor 
House  in  the  city  of  Bangor  on  that  evening. 
Twenty-one  men  became  charter  members, 
as  Maine  Alpha  was  created  the  eighty-fifth 
chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The  initiation  proceeded  smoothly  through 
the  skillful  offices  of  T.  L.  Sanderson,  Massa- 
chusetts Beta,  who  was  present  with  eleven 
chapter  brothers  who  made  up  the  teams. 
They  brought  with  them  two  gifts  for  the 
new  chapter:  a  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  banner, 
the  present  of  the  District  I  chapters— Ver- 
mont Alpha,  Vermont  Beta,  New  Hampshire 
Alpha,  and  Massachusetts  Beta— and  a  hand- 
some scholarship  plaque,  the  gift  of  the 
Northeast  Alumni  Association. 

The  banquet  program  was  carried  eflFec- 
tively  with  the  following  as  principals:  Prof. 
James  Harmon  and  Dr.  G.  William  Small, 
Tennessee  Alpha,  '16,  faculty  advisers;  John 
Robson,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '28,  editor  of  the 
Journal;  T.  L.  Sanderson,  acting  governor 
of  District  I,  Ray  McCron,  assistant  to  the 
Grand  Secretary;  and  finally  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary himself,  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
who  presented  the  charter  to  Douglas  John- 
son, president  of  the  new  chapter. 

In  giving  the  key  address,  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary emphasized  the  fact  that  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  is  forging  steadily  ahead  with 
brotherhood  and  scholarship  as  twin  guid- 
ing stars.  He  also  stressed  that  the  new  ini- 
tiates were  not  joining  a  fraternity  for  four 
years  but  a  great  organization  for  life. 

These  officers  were  formally  installed  by 
Ray  McCron:  Douglas  Johnson,  president; 
Joseph  Klenk,  vice-president;  Joseph  Lupsha, 
secretary;  Kenneth  V.  Anderson,  treasurer; 
and  Oscar  S.  Whalen,  historian. 

Front  lobby  of  the  new  Library, 
which    was    completed    in    1947. 


Those  formally  initiated: 

Douglas  R.  Johnson,  Kenneth  \^  Anderson, 
Ralph  M.  Titcomb,  Joseph  M.  Klenk,  John  W. 
Henderson,  Harold  D.  Haley,  Francis  T.  Deco- 
teau,  Charles  R.  Preble,  Arthur  L.  Benoit,  Roger 
W.  Addor,  Joseph  M.  Lupsha,  Oscar  S.  Whalen, 
David  R.  Pierce,  Joseph  M.  Johnson,  Theodore 
G.  Dyer,  Howard  R.  Slaney,  Jr.,  Carl  H.  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.,  Lloyd  A.  Karkos,  Paul  A.  Praderio, 
Chester  N.  Kennedy,  Harry  C.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

The  Massachusetts  Beta  men  who  initiated 
them: 

John  Williams,  Roger  W.  Cromack,  Kenneth 
A.  Lyons,  Ralph  Auerback,  Carl  Luz,  Sherman 
Brickett,  David  J.  Wright,  Karl  R.  Bergrenn,  Jr., 
Prescott  A.  Stevens,  Trueman  L.  Sanderson, 
Frank  L.  Baumgardner,  and  W.  C.  Applegate. 

The  Theta  Rho  Club  held  an  informal  in- 
stallation dance  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Saturday, 
May  29,  from  8:30  to  11:30  p.m.  The  hall 
was  decorated  with  streamers  of  red  and 
purple,  the  Sig  Ep  colors,  and  hundreds  of 
colored  balloons.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Maine  Pandas.  The  pledges  staged  a  skit 
directed  by  Chester  Kennedy.  Approximately 
eighty  couples  attended. 

The  pledge  roster  is  as  follows : 

Bernard  A.  Dennison,  Vito  Ciccotelli,  Ran- 
dolph Tripp,  George  Gonyar,  Harry  Allen,  Wal- 
ter T.  White,  Richard  Gumprecht,  Raymond 
Kenneally,  Neil  D.  West,  and  Philip  Dyer. 

The  Theta  Rho  Club 

In  May,  1947,  a  group  of  men  joined  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 


Officers  of  Maine  Alpha  .  .  .  Lell  to 
right:  Joseph  Lupsha,  secretary;  Joseph 
M.  Klenk,  vice-president;  Douglas  R. 
Johnson,  president;  Kenneth  Anderson, 
comptroller;  Oscar  S.  Whalen.  historian. 


Grand  Secretary  Hindman  presents  charter 
of  the  new  chapter  to  President  Johnson. 
Below:  New  members  and  installation 
personnel  seated  at  banquet  held  at  the 
Bangor    House    Memorial    Day    evening. 


Two  Maine  faculty  men  who  fostered  the 
development  of  the  group:  Prof.  G.  Wil- 
liam Small  (left),  Tennessee  Alpha,  and 
Prof.  James  Harmon,  of  the  Math  Dept. 


fraternity  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Maine.  This  group,  consisting  of  men 
from  the  various  colleges  of  the  University, 
was  known  as  the  Theta  Rho  Club.  The 
faculty  adviser  from  the  beginning  was  Prof. 
James  Harmon,  who  was  joined  in  this  role 
by  Dr.  G.  William  Small,  Tennessee  Alpha, 
'16.  On  May  1,  1947,  temporary  officers  were 
elected.  It  was  then  unanimously  voted  to 
petition  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

At  a  permanent  election  held  October  20, 
1947,  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
President,  Douglas  R.  Johnson;  vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph  M.  Klenk;  treasurer,  Clarke 
Church;  corresponding  secretary,  Joseph  M. 
Lupsha;  and  recording  secretary,  Oscar  S. 
Whalen.  This  organization  continued  as  a 
club  until  the  spring  of  1948,  when  the 
board  of  trustees  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity permitted  the  Theta  Rho  Club  to 
petition  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The  Theta  Rho  Club  participated  in  all 


intramural  sports  and  numerous  other  activi- 
ties. During  the  forest  fires  in  the  fall  of 
1947,  members  fought  the  flames  at  Bar 
Harbor,  following  which  letters  of  com- 
mendation from  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
were  received. 

The  University 

The  University  of  Maine  is  a  part  of  the 
public  educational  system  of  the  State.  It  is 
located  at  Orono  (pop.  3,700).  The  Univer- 
sity was  established  as  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  under  the 
Morrill  Act,  in  1862.  The  next  year  the  State 
created  a  corporation  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  college.  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  University  of  Maine  in  1897. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  established  in  1887;  the  University 
owns  two  farms. 

As  a  result  of  a  campaign  by  alumni, 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  new  library  was  completed  in  1947. 

During  the  past  two  years  two  perma- 
nent men's  dormitories  and  one  permanent 
women's  dormitory  have  been  erected  and 
ground  is  being  broken  for  two  engineering 
buildings  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  one 
million  dollars.  Plans  have  been  completed 
for  a  Student  Union  Building  on  which 
work  will  be  begun  in  1949. 

There  are  sixteen  fraternities  and  six  soror- 
ities at  the  University.  An  enrollment  of 
4,000,  which  is  twice  that  of  pre-war,  affords 
an  ample  supply  of  promising  men  to  enrich 
fraternity  life. 


Charter  members  .  .  .  Reading  from  left:  Aldrich,  Praderio,  Kennedy,  Decoteau, 
Dyer,  Lupsha,  Pierce,  J.  Johnson,  Preble,  Titcomb,  Anderson,  Brennan,  Addor, 
Klnnk.      Haley,     Whalen.     Slaney,     Karkos,     Benoit,     Henderson,     D.     Johnson. 


•       SECRETAHY    OF    DEFEASE    IN    PRE.SIDEXT'S    CABINET       * 


JAMES         FORRESTAL, 

Dartmouth,  '18,  is  the  Sig  Ep 
of  whom  members  of  the  Fra- 
ternity are  the  most  proud.  He 
is  shown  here  being  sworn  in 
by  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son as  our  country's  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  September 
17,  1947.  His  task,  which  still 
progresses,  has  been  that  of 
reorganizing  and  unifying  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  branches 
of  the   U.   S.  military  service. 


JAMES  FORRESTAL,  who  became  a  Sig 
Ep  at  Dartmouth  in  1914,  is  a  noble  example 
to  all  young  college  men  who  are  interested 
in  making  the  most  of  themselves. 

Born  in  Beacon,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
on  February  15,  1892,  he  attended  local 
public  schools  and  after  completing  his 
freshman  year  at  Dartmouth,  transferred  to 
Princeton,  working  his  way  through.  He 
was  editor  of  the  undergraduate  paper,  the 
Daily  Princetonian,  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent council,  and  member  of  the  college 
tennis  and  wrestling  teams. 

His  success  came  in  the  investment  field, 
in  which  he  became  president  in  1931  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  investment  brokers 
of  New  York's  Wall  Street. 

Answering  his  country's  call,  James  For- 
restal  sold  his  partnership  in  this  large,  suc- 
cessful firm  and  in  1940  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  became  an  anonymous  assistant  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  $10,000  a  year. 

Three  months  after  his  arrival  he  was 
named  to  the  Navy  Department  as  Under 
Secretary  to  the  late  Frank  Knox,  becoming 
Secretary  upon  the  latter's  death,  in  May, 
1944. 

He  believes  shong  defenses  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  foundations  of  world  peace. 

"We  must  assume,"  he  says,  "that  there 
will  be  aggressors  and  that  those  aggressors 
will  have  to  be  curbed,  and  that  force  will 
be  necessary  to  do  the  curbing." 

He  was  a  naval  lieutenant  in  World  War  I. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  of  the  Navy  in  this 
picture,  shows  him  in  February,  1944,  while  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  Marshall  Islands  while 
America's  war  against  the  Japanese  was  still  in 
progress,  James  Forrestal  is  largely  credited  witli 
"the  projection  and  highly  efficient  wartime 
operation  of  largest  fleet  the  world  has  known." 
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i^       THESE    THREE    OAKS 

FROM    0]\E    ACORX    GREW     * 


.^^y 


Bit.  ALVAIV  R.  KEPPEL,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
'17,  is  president  of  Catawba  College,  Salisbury, 
N.C.  Like  his  two  classmates  pictured  on  this 
page,  his  biography  appears  in  Who's  Who  in 
America.  Ohio  Epsilon  is  not  a  large  chapter  nor 
an  ancient  one.  Yet  in  the  rise  of  these  three 
founders  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  success  in  their 
fields,  it  can  boast  of  a  miracle  of  alumni  achieve- 
ment unrivaled  in  Greek-letter  annals. 


DR.  WALTER  W.  VAN  KIRK,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  '17,  has  for  a  number  of  years  broad- 
cast over  a  nationwide  network  on  Saturday 
nights  at  6:00  o'clock,  the  program,  "Radio 
in  the  News."  He  is  also  an  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America. 


DR.  RALPH  STOODY,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  '17, 
for  many  years  a  Methodist  pastor  of  first  rank, 
is  Director  of  Methodist  Information,  with  offices 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  U.  S.  cities. 
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A    GALAXY    OF 
COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS 

WILLIAM  *l.  HAC.GERTY,  Min- 
nesota, '30  (below),  president  of  State 
Teachers  C^ollege  at  New  Paltz,  New 
York.  Once  director  ol  student  person- 
nel at  U.  of  Connecticut.  Ph.D.  degree 
from   U.  of  Chicatzc 


dr.  IIILLIS  MILLER,  Richmond,  '24  (above), 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Has  been 
dean  at  Bucknell,  president  of  Keuka  College, 
and  Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  York  State. 


GEORGE  H.  HAND,  West  Virginia, 
'28  (above),  president  of  Fairmont  State 
Teachers  College,  Fairmont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, since  1945.  Taught  economics  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  Denison,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 


W.  OWEN  SYPUERD,  Delaware  (below), 
appointed  acting  president  of  University  of  Dela- 
ware in  1944.  Author  of  many  college  texts  in 
English;  distinguished  English  scholar. 


*      A    GALAXY    OF 

COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS       ^ 

LOUIS  C.  WRIGHT  (below),  president  of 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio,  since 
1934.  Once  a  Methodist  minister,  he  holds  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Boston  U.  School  of  Theology. 


REUBEN  G.  GUSTAVSON,  Denver,  Chan- 
cellor of  University  of  Nebraska,  since  1946. 
Has  been  vice-president  and  dean  of  the  facul- 
ties at  University  of  Chicago,  and  president  of 
University  of  Colorado.  Early  part  of  career 
devoted  to  teaching  chemistry  and  biochemical 
research.  Has  Ph.D.  from  Chicago. 

D.  D.  McBRIEN,  Nebraska,  '14  (below), 
president  of  Henderson  State  Teachers  College, 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  national  president  of 
Sigma  Tau  Camma,  teachers  college  fraternity. 


HEIVRY  M.  GUIVN,  Oregon,  '28  (above), 
president  of  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Mon- 
mouth, Oregon.  Has  been  professor  of  education 
at  University  of  Southern  California.  Once 
coached  high  school  athletics. 


if       GALLERY    OF    DEANS       ^ 

LESTER  G.  DRAILEY,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  '32, 
is  Dean  of  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  and  establishment  of  a  Sig  Ep  chapter 
here  in  1948  is  due  in  large  part  to  his  efforts 
and  to  his  general  faith  in  the  Greek-letter  sys- 
tem. Author  of  a  book  on  pledge  training  and  of 
another  on  scientific  aids  to  study,  Dean  Brailey 
has  his  M.A.  from  Ohio  State  where  he  ser\'ed 
as  assistant  dean. 


HARRY  J.  CARMAN,  Syracuse  (above), 
taught  history  both  at  his  alma  mater  and  at 
Columbia  University  before  becoming  Dean  of 
Columbia  College  in  1943.  Dean  Carman  be- 
lieves that  fitting  oneself  for  leadership,  espe- 
cially in  a  democracy,  "involves  more  than  taking 
formal  education  courses,  acquiring  facts  and 
passing  exams.  It  involves  the  formulation  of  a 
philosophy  of  life  in  which  character,  humane 
ideals,  and  the  best  use  of  talents  in  the  service 
of  others  are  important  considerations." 

li'ILLIAM  E.  MePHEETERS,  Lawrence, 
Dean  of  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illi- 
nois, is  a  staunch  believer  in  tlie  fraternity  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  courses  of  the  curriculum. 
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-k    MORE    EDUCATORS     ^ 


WILLIAM  C.  VAX  VLECK,  George  Wash- 
ington, '11  (left),  is  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
and  Professor  of  Law  at  his  alma  mater  in  the 
nation's  capital,  while 

ELMER  L.  KAYSER,  George  Washington, 
is  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Students  at  the  same 
institution.  Both  men  were  awarded  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  during  commencement 
exercises  on  May  26.  Dean  Van  Vleck  joined 
the  faculty  in  1912  and  has  ser\ed  as  Dean  since 
1923.  He  also  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Juristic  Science  from  Harvard.  Dean  Kayser 
a  native  of  Washington,  D.C.,  studied  law  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia  Universities  and 
received  the  Ph.D.  from  the  latter.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  since  1914  and  Dean  since  1934. 
He  has  held  the  post  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Chairman,  but  resigned  in 
September,  1947. 


U.  G.  DUHACH,  Oregon  State  (left),  Dean 
of  Men  at  Oregon  State  College  from  1924  until 
1947,  became  adviser  to  the  Sig  Ep  chapter  on 
that  campus  in  1914  and  his  guidance  and  ex- 
ample have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  it  at 
the  very  top.  Year  after  year  this  chapter  has 
won  scholarship  cup.  Now  retired  as  Dean,  Dr. 
Dubach  is  the  new  National  Scholarship  Chair- 
man. 


*       LEADIIVG     PROFESSIONAL     DEANS       ^ 


EDWARD  r.  FURLONG,  JR.,  West 
\^irginia,  director  of  the  School  of  Business 
and  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Economics  at  John  B.  Stetson  University, 
DeLand,  Florida.  Joined  Sig  Ep  during  his 
one  year  at  West  Virginia,  left  to  work,  and 
enrolled  in  Stetson  in  1936  to  obtain  his 
degree  which  he  did  in  1938.  Received  letters 
in  football,  basketl^all,  track,  and  wrestling, 
member  of  debate  team  and  glee  club,  active 
in  Little  Theatre.  Enlisted  as  private  in  Army 
in  1942,  separated  from  service  with  rank  of 
captain  in  1946,  when  he  returned  to  Stetson 
as  an  associate  professor.  Most  recent  achieve- 
ment on  this  campus  has  been  to  establish 
an  employment  bureau.  Has  begun  work  on 
Ph.D. 


JAMES  E.  C.  FORD,  Lawrence,  '28,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Montana  State 
University,  Missoula,  was  a  newspaper  man  in  New  York  for  several  years  before  he  decided 
to  teach  the  subject.  What  is  unique  about  this  picture,  in  which  Dean  Ford  is  the  central 
figure  holding  the  newspaper,  is  that  Prof.  Robert  Struckman  (left),  and  Prof.  Olaf  Bue 
(right),  are  both  Sig  Eps,  Montana  Alpha  alumni.  Dean  Ford  holds  Ph.D.  from  Minnesota. 
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i^      GOVERNOR  OF 

THE  OLD  DOMINION  ^ 

WILLIAM  M.  TUCK,  Washington  and  Lee, 
'21,  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1945, 
after  he  had  been  Lieutenant  Governor  since 
1941.  An  attorney,  he  was  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia state  House  of  Delegates  from  Halifax,  the 
county  of  his  birth,  in  1923  and  served  until  he 
went  to  the  State  Senate  in  1932. 

In  the  Senate  he  held  many  powerful  posi- 
tions, serving  as  chairman  of  the  General  Laws 
Committee  and  on  the  Finance  and  Privileges 
and  Elections  Committees.  He  was  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions of  1932  and  1936  and  was  a  presidential 
elector  from  the  Fifth  District  in  1940. 

Governor  Tuck's  education  was  interrupted 
by  the  first  World  War  in  which  he  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  overseas. 

Known  as  "Big  Bill,"  Governor  Tuck  was  one 
of  the  first  among  the  southern  Democratic  Party 
leaders  to  speak  out  against  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Governor  Tuck  appears  as  the  central  figure 
in  the  picture  below  with  Congressman  J. 
Vaughan  Gary,  Richmond  (left),  and  Willis 
Smith,  Duke,  '10,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 


ic       G  O  V  E  R  X  O  K     OF 

THE     BADGER     STATE     ^ 

OSCAR  REIVNEBOHM,  Wisconsin,  '11, 
rose  from  Wisconsin  farm  boy  to  wealthy  owner 
of  thirteen  drugstores  in  Madison,  Wisconsni, 
before  he  became  interested  in  pohtical  for- 
tunes. 

His  career  is  an  excellent  one  to  emulate  for 
its  Horatio  Alger  nature  and  for  its  pervading 
honesty  and  enterprise. 

In  Milwaukee  young  Oscar  Rennebohm  car- 
ried newspapers  for  fifteen  cents  a  week,  con- 
tinued to  earn  money  while  a  star  scholar  at 
Milwaukee's  East  Di\ision  High  School  and  a 
member  of  the  football,  track,  and  debating 
teams. 

After  high  school  graduation,  he  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  by  clerking  in  a 
drugstore.  After  graduation  from  pharmacy 
school,  he  quickly  acquired  his  own  store,  in 
1912,  the  first  of  thirteen. 

In  the  1944  Republican  primary,  Governor 
Rennebohm  entered  the  race  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  won  with  78,000  votes  against  49,000 
for  his  closest  competitor.  He  acceded  to  the 
governorship  when  Governor  Walter  S.  Good- 
land  died  in  March,  1947. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  Governor  with 
Mrs.  Rennebohm  and  daughter  Carol,  15.  The 
story  of  a  recent  party  that  Wisconsin  Sig  Eps 
tendered    the    Governor    appears    on    page    2.5. 


S  T  A  T  E  S  M  K  ^ 


^.'., 


myURKSSMAlS  .  .  .  Walt  Horan,  Washing- 
ton State,  '25,  came  to  Wasliington  in  1943  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  his  state,  a 
Republican.  An  opponent  ol  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  federal  agencies.  World  War  I  \'et. 


V.  S.  SEIVATOR  .  .  .  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Colo- 
rado, Democrat,  has  served  his  state  for  ten 
years.  Once  Governor  of  Colorado,  he'  has  been 
an  effective  ser\'ant  of  the  people  because  he 
has  kept  in  constant  touch  with  them.  Above 
caricature  sketched  by  George  Andrew  Corley 
in  the  Denver  Post. 

CONGRESSMAN  .  .  .  Paul  Cunningham  (be- 
low), Michigan,  '14,  is  completing  his  fourth 
term  in  Congress  from  Fifth  District  of  Iowa. 
Co-author  of  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rights." 


CONGRESSMAN  ...  J.  Vaughan 
Gary,  Richmond,  representing  Virginia's 
Third  District,  Democrat,  is  tax  expert. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  Government  of  the 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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*        M  O  II  K     STATESMEN        * 

r.  S.  SEIVATOR  .  .  .  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Iowa  State,  '18,  (right)  went  to  the  Senate  in 
November,  1944,  from  Iowa,  which  state  he  liad 
served  as  Governor  and  as  Lieutenant  Go\  ernor. 
Was  overseas  as  a  second  heutenant  in  World 
War  I,  practiced  law  in  Cedar  Rapids  on  com- 
pletion of  law  course.  Today  heads  important 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  is  a  Republican. 


U.  S.  SENATOR  . . .  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Rich- 
mond (above),  is  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
a  Democrat.  Strongest  of  the  Southern  Senators, 
he  is  head  of  Senate  committee  on  reducing  fed- 
eral expenditures. 


r.  S.  SENATOR  .  .  .  Alexander  Wiley,  Law- 
rence. Senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Repub- 
lican, he  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Elected  in  1938,  once  worked  in 
back-breaking  sawmills  of  Wisconsin  for  fifteen 
cents  an  hour.  His  son  Marshall,  once  president 
of  Lawrence  Sig  Ep  chapter,  is  now  Assistant 
District    Attorney    of    Chippewa    County,    Wis. 
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^   OTHER  SERVANTS 
OF  TRE  PEOPLE   ^ 

EARLE  W.  FROST,  Kansas  State,  '20  (left), 
Municipal  Judge  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Sig 
Ep  national  president  in  1945-46,  is  perhaps  as 
truly  exemplary  a  leader  as  can.be  boasted  by 
the  college  fraternity  system  at  its  best.  His 
biography  is  characterized  by  the  modest  sense 
of  proportion  learned  by  "a  green  country  boy" 
who  in  1916  marveled  that  a  lad  raised  on  a 
Kansas  farm,  graduating  from  a  small  Kansas 
high  school,  would  be  asked  to  join  a  fraternity. 
At  the  1945  Commencement  of  his  alma  mater, 
Judge  Frost  as  one  of  Kansas  City's  most  promi- 
nent citizens  who  had  played  an  active  role  in 
cleaning  up  K.C.,  made  the  senior  alumni  ad- 
dress. He  was  top-notch  scholar,  held  Kansas 
State  pole  vault  record  and  Missouri  Valley 
championship. 


MONIVETT  H.  DAVIS,  Colorado, 
(above)  has  been  Consul  General  to 
Shanghai,  Stockholm,  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, and  United  States  Minister  to 
China.  Entered  Department  of  State  in 
1925,  where  he  served  as  director  of  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Service. 

PAUL  AIKEIV,  Kansas,  '29,  became 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  in  1947.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  he  was  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Miller  and  Hornbeck,  Cleveland. 
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THEY    ORGAIVIZE    MERCY    OIV    BEHALF    OF    HUMAI\ITY 


BASIL  O'COIVIVOR,  Dartmouth,  '12, 
is  president  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  also  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  is  at  right 
in  picture  presenting  a  "March  of  Dimes" 
check  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
once  his  law  partner.  Writes  James  Farley 
in  The  Farley  Story:  "O'Connor  never 
hesitated  to  speak  the  truth  to  his  long- 
time friend.  He  did  so  to  the  end.  I  feel 
he  was  possibly  the  only  person  to  do  so 
in  Roosevelt's  last  years." 


JAMES  T.  NICHOLSOIV,  Mass  State 
(wearing  glasses  in  cut  at  right),  is  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  whose  service  he  entered  long  be- 
fore O'Connor. 
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-k      MASTERS    OF 
MERCHANDISIIVG. 
INDUSTRY,    AND    FIIVANCE 


WHITNEY     H.     EASTMAN, 

Dartmouth,  '12,  past  Grand  President, 
is    vice-president    of    General    Mills. 


HEARNE  SWINK,  North  Caro- 
lina, '23,  founder  of  his  chapter, 
is   secretary   of   Cannon   Mills   Co. 


EDWIN  DU1;HANAN,  Ohio  State,  '11, 
(above),  key  official  on  Sig  Ep  Executive 
Committee  since  1932,  is  vice-president 
of  Wisconsin   National   Bank,    Milwaukee. 


.lEAN  L.  SCHUREMAN,  Illinois 
(left),  a  vice-president  of  Marshall 
Field,    began    in    1918   as   stock   boy. 


*      INVESTMENT    GENIUS      * 


^      INDUSTRIAL    CHIEF      ^ 


ROBERT   G.  DUNLOP,  Pennsylvania, 

'31,    who    rose    from    accounting   clerk    to 
president    of    Sun    Oil    Co.    in    14    years. 

HENRY  B.  WILLIAMS,  Cor- 
nell, '30  (right),  manager  of 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 


FLOYD  B.  ODLUM,  Colorado, 
'15  (left),  had  five  dollars  in  1915, 
today  heads  the  Atlas  Corpora- 
tion, $130,000,000  investment  firm. 


-^       STATLER    HOST       ^ 


HERB  BLUNCK,  California,  '25, 
manager  of  Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,   where   Sig  Eps  hold  meetings. 

^       WALDORF    HOST      * 


*     GREATEST    EDITOR    SIXCE   LORIMEl 


REIV  BIRDS,  Kansas,  '23,  became  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1942.  No  brother 
in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  has  ever  made  decent 
success  look  so  easy.  Editor  of  the  Daily  Kansan 
as  an  unde-rgrad,  Hibbs  went  on  to  being  a 
small-town  newspaper  man  and  a  professor  of 
journalism,  and  a  small-town  newspaper  man 
again.  In  1929  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Country  Gentleman,  moved  up 
to  edit  it  in  1940  and  become  a  director  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Six  years  ago  his 
colleagues  there  said,  "He's  the  greatest  editor 
since  Lorimer."  Today  they  may  well  testify 
he's  even  greater.  Says  Hibbs,  "All  the  shrewd 
editorial  planning  and  slanting  in  the  world 
won't  win  readers  unless  a  magazine  is  honest 
and  unless  it  has  a  heart." 

HIDDS  (at  head  of  table)  holds  editorial  staff  meeting  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


i^      EDITORIAL    CARTOONIST       ^ 

The  Fist  in  the  Cash  Drawer 


Tying  a  Can  to  His  Tail 


Quit    Sho.ing! 


ARTHUR  R.  POIIVIER,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
'31,  one  of  most  widely  reprinted  editorial 
cartoonists  in  the  country,  works  for  the  De- 
troit, Michigan,  Free  Press.  Originated  comic 
strip  character,  "Jitter,"  syndicated  nationally, 
while  cartoonist  for  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune.  Gave  it  up  for  Navy  com- 
mission in  1943.  Joined  Free  Press  in  1940, 
returned  there  from  service  spring  of  1946. 
One  of  his  cartoons  won  second  place  at 
exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  1941. 
Was  awarded  Treasury  citation  in  1943  for 
series  of  cartoons  to  aid  war  effort.  He  says 
of  his  job:  "As  I  interpret  a  cartoonist's  work, 
it  is  his  desire  to  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion among  his  readers.  Whether  they 
agree  with  him  or  become  boiling  mad  is  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  they  think,  dis- 
cuss, and  then  act  upon  the  convictions  so 
formed.  He  is,  of  course,  wrong  part  of  the 
time,  but  he  strives  to  keep  his  average  of 
hits  and  runs  as  high  as  possible."  A  selection 
from  his  work  appears  on  this  page  widi  his 
picture. 


Fee.  Fie.  Fo.  Fui 


Death  of  a  Republic 


sorry-- 


if^^^^an't  be 
every>vhere  I 


ir      INK-STAINED     WRETCHES 
WHO'VE     REACHED     THE    TOP 


"Can  Boyle  visif  us?"  is  the 
refrain  coming  from  hundreds 
of  AP  editors  throughout  the 
country. 

Hal  Boyle's  column  .  .  .  man- 
on-the-street  kind  of  human 
interest  reporting  he  de- 
veloped on  war  battle- 
fields ...  is  one  of 
the  top  newspaper  reader  attractions  today. 
On  a  roving  assignment,  Boyle  has  filled 
scores    of    requests    for    personal 
appearances. 

We're  sorry  Boyle  can't  be  every- 
where—but AP  editors  every- 
where can  and  do  have  Boyle's 
personalized  column  .  .  .  ap- 
pearing  daily   already  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 
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HAL  BOYLE,  Missouri,  '32,  in  1945  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  corre- 
spondence as  an  Associated  Press  war  re- 
porter. In  war  or  peace,  Boyle  is  a  genius  at 
reporting  homely  incident.  He  received  his 
training  in  newspaper  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  His  present  job  as  roving 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press  gives 
him  the  opportunity  every  now  and  then  of 
showing  up  at  Sig  Ep  alumni  gatherings. 


ROSCOE  DRUMMOND,  Syracuse,  '24 
(above),  is  head  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  one  of 
the  nation's  most  astute  political  reporters. 
Once  executive  editor  of  this  newspaper  in 
Boston,  he  likes  Washington  better  where  he 
occasionally  meets  with  other  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon   alumni. 

MAX  STILES,  University  of  Southern 
California,  is  one  of  the  West  Coast's  leading 
sports  writers.  He  has  been  sports  editor  of 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  done  publicity 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  professional  foot- 
ball team.  In  the  cut  he  is  showing  a  copy 
of  his  book,  The  Rose  Bowl,  to  Sig  Ep  Gor- 
don Gray,  famed  Trojan  halfback. 


^       RIDERS    ALONG    THE 
PARIVASSIAN     SLOPE       * 


EDWARD  A.   STRECKER,  M.D.   (right), 

JefFerson  Medical,  '11,  is  chairman  of  the  De- 
partipent  of  Psychiatry  at  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consultant  to  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  recent  war,  he  is  author  of 
a  book,  What's  Wrong  with  American  Mothers? 


WARREi\  RECK,  Law- 
rence, is  professor  of  English 
at  Lawrence  College,  a  job  he 
has  held  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  has  also  been  ex- 
tremely successful  at  his 
hobby,  creative  writing,  being 
the  author  of  two  novels  and 
perhaps  close  to  100  short 
stories. 


MARTIN  JOSEPH 
FREEMAN,  Ohio  Northern, 
has  been  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor  in  Ohio  and  Texas. 
He  has  taught  English  at  Iowa 
State,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  is  now  professor  of 
English  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York.  He  has  written  four 
or  five  mystery  novels  and  one 
straight  novel,  based  on  news- 
paper days. 


LEONARD  H.  NASON,  Norwich,  '20, 
is    a    successful    author    and    war    novelist. 


*       A     PAINTER     OF     MURALS       * 


EVERETT  C. 
THORPE,  Utah 
State,  '36,  instructor 
at  his  alma  mater,  has 
also  won  considerable 
renown  as  a  muralist. 
He  poses  with  the 
mural  he  painted  at 
the  U.S.  Post  Office 
at  Provo,  Utah,  in 
1942. 


ACTOR 


TOM     ElVELL, 

Wisconsin,  in  a  scene 
from  last  season's 
Broadway  hit,  /o/iri 
Loves  Mary.  Follow- 
ing the  Broadway 
run,  Ewell  accom- 
panied show  on  the 
road.  Ewell  is  mar- 
ried to  daughter  of 
George  Abbott,  pro- 
ducer, and  is  veteran 
of  nearly  thirty 
Broadway  shows. 


if       THREE     GENERALS 
OF     BLOOD     AND     GUTS 


LT.  GEN.  LEONARD  T.  GEROW,  V.M.I., 

commanded  Fifteenth  Army  which  crossed  Rhine 
River  into  Germany  in  final  sweep  of  invasion 
of  World  War  II.  He  had  been  commander  of 
tlie  Fifth  Corps  of  the  First  Army  during  Nor- 
mandy campaign.  In  first  World  War,  he  won 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  French  Legion 
of  Honor.  Former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  staff's 
war  plans  division,  he  became  commandant  of 
General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  after 
the  war,  and  was  reassigned  in  January,  1948, 
to  assume  command  of  Second  Army,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  Delivered  memorial 
address  at  most  recent  Sig  Ep  Conclave  in  1947. 


BRIG.  GEN.  FRANKLIN  A.  DART,  Au- 
burn, has  served  more  than  half  his  life  in  Ameri- 
can military  service.  Assistant  division  com- 
mander of  the  Fourth  Marines,  he  was  in  the 
bitter  fighting  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  in 
the  toughest  battle  ever  fought  by  troops  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  at  Saipan,  in  the  Marianas.  Par- 
ticipated in  Fourth  Division  assault  of  Iwo 
Jima. 

[63] 


MAJ.  GEN.  ANTHONY  C.  McALLIFFE, 

West  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  few  high-ranking 
officers  of  World  War  II  to  become  one  of  its 
chief  heroes.  When  101st  Airborne  Division 
was  surrounded  by  seven  Panzer  divisions,  and 
Nazis  sent  ultimatum  of  surrender.  Gen.  Mc- 
Aulilfe  told  them  to  go  fly  a  kite,  fought  them 
to  a  standstill. 


1891  is  year  in  which  Dr.  Naismith  invented 
basketball.  Photo  was  used  in  connection  with 
Golden   Jubilee   celebration   in    1941. 


^      FATHER     OF 
BASKETBALL      ^ 

JAMES  NAISMITH,  Kansas  .  .  . 
In  the  days  when  football  resembled 
a  free-for-all  scrap,  when  bicycles  were 
six  feet  high,  Dr.  James  Naismith,  then 
a  faculty  member  at  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  International  Y.M.C.A.  Train- 
ing School,  was  given  a  knotty  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  during  the  early  winter 
months  of  1891  that  the  men  of  a 
certain  gymnasium  class  at  the  School 
became  so  obstreperous  that  faculty 
members  despaired  of  doing  anything 
with  them.  The  men  were  all  big, 
husky  fellows;  they  were  frankly  tired 
of  routine  gymnasium  work  and  they 
didn't  hesitate  to  make  their  feelings 
known.  At  length  the  class  was  turned 
over  to  Dr.  Naismith,  with  the  half- 
bantering,  half-serious  suggestion  by 
one  of  his  superiors  that  he  devise  a 
new  game  to  interest  the  men.  Out  of 
that  suggestion  and  Dr.  Naismith's 
ingenuity,  coupled  with  the  imperative 
need  of  some  form  of  recreation  to  fill 
the  great  time  gap  between  football 
and  baseball  seasons,  came  a  new 
game— basketball— a  game  which  has 
spread  to  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world.— From  "The  Daddy  of  Basket- 
ball a  Sig  Ep,"  by  Ben  Hibbs,  '23, 
November,   1923,  Journal. 


FIRST  ...  Dr.  Naismith  is  at 
the  right  in  the  second  row  in  this 
photo  of  the  first  basketball  team 
in  1891,  at  Y.M.C.A.  Training 
School,  Springfield,  where  the 
game  was  invented.  For  manv 
years  Dr.  Naismith  served  as 
basketball  coach  at  Kansas  and 
instructor  in  physical  education. 


*      HOUSES       * 


AIJBURIV  .  .  .  (Alabama  Alpha)  152  North  Gay  Street,  Auburn.  House  was  completed 
in    1931.    Brick,    three    floors,    18    bedrooms.    Chapter    has    initiated    606    since    1908. 


BAKEK  .  .  .  (Kansas  Al- 
pha) Baldwin  City.  Frame 
building,  three  floors,  13 
rooms,  houses  30  to  40 
men.  Owned  by  alumni 
board.  Chapter  has  initi- 
ated 461  since  its  found- 
ing in   1910. 


^      HOUSES      if 


CALIFORNIA    .    .    . 

(California  Alpha)  2731 
Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley. 
House  owned  by  alumni. 
Chapter  has  initiated 
515  brothers. 


COLORADO  .  .  .  (Colorado  Alpha)  1005  Broadway,  Boulder.  Three-story  house  of  light 
brick,  nicknamed  "The  post  office."  Chapter  has  initiated  544  men  since  founding  in  1904. 


1      % 
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^      HOUSES      if 


<'OLOItADO  MINES  .  .  .  (Colorado  Delta)  917  Fifteenth  Street,  Golden.  Two-story, 
brick.  Owned  by  alumni  board.  Chapter  has  initiated  343  men  since  founding  in  1923. 


COLORADO  STATE  .  .  .  (Colorado  Gamma)  121  East  Lake  Street,  Fort  Collins.  Acquired  by 
alumni  from  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  in  1932.  Colonial  architecture,  dark  red  brick,  seventeen  rooms 
and  a  dormitory  and  three  basement  rooms.  Can  house  45.  Chapter  roll:   598. 
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HOUSES 


CORNELL  .  .  .  (New  York  Beta)  112  Edgemoor  Lane,  Ithaca.  Frame  building  owned  by 
alumni   board.    Chapter   established    September   24,    1912,   has   initiated   447   brothers. 


DARTMOUTH  .  .  . 

(New  Hampshire  Al- 
pha) 8  School  Street, 
Hanover.  Frame  house 
of  8  bedrooms,  can 
house  11.  Owned  by 
alumni  since  January, 
1948.  Chapter  roll: 
514.  Established  1909. 


HOUSES 


DAVIDSOIV  .  .  .  vi\uiUi  (^aivjinui  Zeta)  Davidson,  N.C.  One  of  seveial  unc-sU>i\  lodges  provided 
the  fraternities  by  the  College.  Has  living  room,  chapter  room,  and  three  smaller  rooms. 
Chapter  has  occupied  since  charter  was  granted  in  1930.  Chapter  has  initiated  272. 


DELA^VARE  .  .  .  (Dela- 
ware Alpha)  Newark. 
Three-story,  red-brick 

construction.  Chapter  es- 
tablished in  1907,  has 
initiated      537      brothers. 


HOUSES 


FLORIDA  .  .  .  (Florida  Alpha)  1456  West  University  Avenue,  Gainesville.  Classical  architec- 
ture, two  floors,  14  rooms,  can  house  35.  Built  in  1920,  acquired  by  alumni  in  1929.  New  dining 
room  completed  in  1947.  Chapter  established  1925.  Chapter  roll:  439. 


GEORGE  1%  ASHIIVGTOIV  .  .  . 

(District  of  Columbia  Alpha),  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Leroy  Place 
N.W.  Three-story,  Indiana  lime- 
stone. Formerly  town  house  of 
private  family,  used  by  Belgian 
government  during  war.  Chapter 
was  founded  in  1909,  has  initiated 
416  men. 


HOUSES 


ILLINOIS  .  .  .  (Illinois  Alpha) 
1105  South  Fourth  Street, 
Champaign.  One  of  largest  in 
fraternity,  can  house  75,  de- 
signed by  architect  A.  P.  Dip- 
pold,  past  Grand  President. 
Built  in  1925.  Owned  by  alumni. 
Chapter  begun  in  1903,  has 
largest  roster  in  fraternity:  708. 


INDIAIVA  .  .  .  (Indiana  Beta) 
714  East  Eighth  Street,  Bloom- 
ington.  Alumni  purchased  house 
in  1947.  It  has  three  stories  and 
can  house  35  to  40.  Of  brick 
construction,  built  in  1920s. 
Chapter  founded  in  1931,  gave 
up  charter  in  1938,  re-estab- 
lished March  1,  1947.  Has  initi- 
ated 131  men. 
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^      HOUSES       ^ 


IOWA  .  .  .  (Iowa  Gamma)  702  North  Dubuque  Street,  Iowa  City.  Old  English  architecture, 
gray  stone.  Three  floors,  19  rooms,  built  to  house  36  men  in  1929,  now  houses  44.  Owned  by 
alumni.  Chapter  established  in  1917,  has  initiated  462  men. 

lOlVA  STATE  .  .  .  (Iowa  Beta)  228  Gray  Avenue,  Ames.  Old  English,  brick,  four  floors,  35 
rooms  of  which  15  are  study  rooms.  Built  in  1929  for  chapter.  Now  accommodates  45.  Designed 
by  Sig  Ep  architect,  Amos  Emery,  Penn,  '22.  Roster:  439. 
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*      HOUSES       * 


IOWA  WESLEYAN  .  .  .  (Iowa  Al- 
pha) 301  West  Broad  Street,  Mount 
Pleasant.  Temporary  quarters.  Chapter 
estabhshed  in  1913,  has  since  initiated 
410  brothers. 


JOUNS  HOPKINS  .  .  .  (Maryland 
Alpha)  3025  Saint  Paul  Street,  Balti- 
more. Owned  by  alumni.  Chapter  es- 
tablished    1929,     has     initiated    264. 


^      HOUSES       ^ 


KANSAS  .  .  .  (Kansas  Gamma)  Seventeenth  Street  and  Tennessee,  Lawrence.  House  in  process 
of  construction.  Two  floors,  modern  brick,  30  rooms,  will  accommodate  60,  expect  completion  in 
1948,  sponsored  by  alumni  board.  Chapter  established  1923.  Roster:  440. 

KANSAS  STATE  .  .  .  (Kansas  Beta)  221  North  Delaware,  Manhattan.  Lodge  type  house, 
much  of  which  was  built  by  men  themselves.  Highest  spot  in  Manhattan.  Architects'  plans  being 
considered  for  new  house.  Chapter  established  1918.  Number  initiated:  460. 
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ir     II  O  IT  s  E  S      ^ 


KENTUCKY  .  .  .  (Kentucky  Alpha)  328  Aylesford  Place.  Three  stories,  13  rooms,  21  men 
presently  housed.  Built  in  1913,  Kentucky  style  architecture.  Bought  in  1928,  completely  owned 
by  alumni,  no  encumbrances.  Chapter  established  1933,  roster  218. 

LAWRENCE  .  .  .  (Wisconsin  Alpha)  726  East  John  Street,  Appleton.  One  of  five  alike  in  fra- 
ternity quadrangle  built  in  1941.  Two  stories,  stone,  has  31  rooms.  Houses  24.  College  owns  and 
collects  rent.  Chapter  founded  in  1915,  has  initiated  536  men. 
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ic      HOUSES      ^ 


LEHIGH  .  .  .  (Penn- 
sylvania Epsilon)  61 
West  Market  Street, 
Bethlehem.  Three-story 
wood  and  brick.  Chap- 
ter established  1907. 
Roster:  411. 


MICHIGAN  .  .  .  (Michigan  Alpha)  733  South  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor.  Fine,  traditional  loca- 
tion. Built  in  1919  for  Delta  Chi,  bought  by  alumni  in  1938.  House  supplemented  by  30-man 
annex  across  street.  Chapter  established  December  14,  1912,  has  initiated  568  men. 
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^       HOUSES       ^ 


MIDDLEBURY  .  .  .  (V'ermont  Beta)  137  South  Main  Street,  Middlebury.  Wood  and  stone 
construction,   owned  by  alumni.   Chapter  was  founded  in   1925,   has  initiated  278  brothers. 


MISSOURI  .  .  .  (Missouri  Alpha)  509  Kentucky  Boulevard,  Columbia.  House  designed  by 
Sig  Ep  architect  Dippold.  Three  story,  brick.  Lost  during  war,  repurchased  by  alumni  in  1947 
from  original  builder.  Chapter  established  in  1914,  has  initiated  410  brothers. 
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*      HOUSES      * 


MISSOURI  MINES  .  .  .  (Missouri  Gamma)  401  East  Seventh  Street,  Rolla.  Three-floor, 
white  frame,  built  in  1920.  Nine  rooms,  houses  22,  garage  converted  for  Hving,  houses  5.  House 
rented  on  five-year  contract.  Chapter  estabhshed  in  1947,  has  initiated  41  men. 


MONTANA  .  .  .  (Montana  Alpha)  140  University  Avenue,  Missoula.  Acquired  by  alumni  in 
September,  1947.  Two  stories,  10  rooms  and  basement.  Holds  30  men  but  will  be  enlarged. 
Chapter  was  established  February  2,  1918,  and  since  then  has  initiated  338  men. 
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MUHLENBERG  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  lotaj  2215  Gordon  Street, 
Allentown.  Single  brick  home,  three  stories.  Purchased  by  alumni 
board  in  June,  1947,  chapter  moved  in  December  29,  1947.  Chapter 
acquired  in  TUO  merger  1938.  Roster  138. 


ic      HOUSES       ^ 


NEBRASKA  .  .  .  (Ne- 
braska Alpha)  601 
North  Sixteenth  Street, 
Lincoln.  Old  English, 
red  brick  construction. 
Four  floors,  accommo- 
dates 54.  Built  in  1929, 
owned  by  alumni.  Chap- 
ter established  in  1911. 
Brothers  initiated:    625. 
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NEW   MEXICO    .    .    .    (New 

Mexico  Alpha)  1901  Los  Lomas 
Road,  Albuquerque.  Modern 
pueblo  architecture.  Two  stories, 
erected  1940.  Lot  75  by  175, 
house  owned  by  chapter  on  uni- 
versity-owned property.  Chapter 
was  founded  in  1929.  Roll:  226. 


NYU  .  .  .  (New  York  Gamma) 
141  West  Fourth  Street,  New 
York.  In  Greenwich  Village  near 
Washington  Square;  3-story, 
brick,  14  rooms.  Can  accom- 
modate 20.  Acquired  by  alumni 
in  1947.  Chapter  established 
1930.  Roll:  284. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  .  .  .  (North  Carolina  Delta)  208  West  Franklin  Street,  Chapel  Hill. 
Large  white  frame  house,  built  in  1908.  Two  floors,  12  rooms,  can  house  24.  Rented.  Chapter 
established  in  1921,  gave  up  charter  in  1939,  re-established  1947,  roster  174. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  .  .  .  (North  Carolina  Beta)  2512  Clarke  Avenue,  Raleigh.  Two 
story  brick,  9  bedrooms,  will  house  28,  dine  60.  Built  in  1928,  Georgian  architecture,  bought  by 
alumni  in  1948.  Chapter  established  in  1905,  has  initiated  361  brothers. 
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NORWICH  .  .  .  (Vermont  Alpha)  Central  Street,  Northfielcl.  Dutch  Colonial,  red  brick,  built 
by  alumni  in  1938.  Two  floors  and  basement.  Dining  room  and  kitchen  accommodate  50  men. 
No  living  c^uarters.  Chapter  established  in  1908,  has  initiated  535  brothers. 

OHIO  IVORTHEKIV  .  .  .  (Ohio  Alpha)  821  South  Gilbert  Street,  Ada.  Built  in  1914-15  by 
men  in  the  chapter,  first  house  in  Ohio  erected  for  fraternity  use.  Thirteen  study  rooms  on  second 
floor,  dormitory  on  third.  Chapter  established  in  1905.  Roster:  675. 


...<^ 
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OHIO  STATE  .  .  .  (Ohio  Gamma)  154  East  Woodruff  Avenue,  Columbus.  Owned  by  alumni. 
Chapter    received    charter   January    31,    1908,    has    since    that    time    initiated    508    brothers. 


OHIO  WESLEYAIV  .  .  .  (Ohio  Epsilon)  133  Nortli  Washington  Street,  Delaware.  Accjuired 
by  alumni  in  1925,  remodeled  in  1928.  Red  brick  Colonial  with  Corinthian  pillars.  Three  floors, 
12    study    rooms    which    accommodate   26.    Chapter   founded    1915,    has    initiated    422    men. 
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if^      HOVSES       ^ 


OKLAHOMA  .  .  .  (Oklahoma  Beta)  518  South  Boulevard,  Norman.  Dutch  Colonial  archi- 
tecture. Three  floors  and  basement,  18  rooms  and  sleeping  porch,  can  house  54.  Built  in  1922, 
once  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  house,  acquired  by  alumni  in  1946,  year  chapter  was  founded. 

OKLAHOMA  A  &  M  .  .  .  (Oklahoma  Alpha)  324  Monroe  Street,  Stillwater.  English  style, 
built  for  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  in  1929,  acquired  by  Sig  Ep  alumni  in  1935.  Three  floors  and 
basement,  houses  50.  Chapter  established  in  1919,  has  initiated  535  brothers. 
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H  O  IT  S  E  S 


OREGON  .  .  .  (Oregon  Beta)  849  East  Eleventh  Street,  Eugene.  French  Provincial  architecture, 
wood  construction,  three  floors,  25  rooms,  holds  44.  Acquired  by  alumni  in  1934.  Chapter  re- 
ceived charter  on  May  20,  1926,  has  initiated  339  brothers. 

OREGOIV  STATE  .  .  .  (Oregon  Alpha)  224  North  Twenty-sixtli  Street,  Corvallis.  Southern 
Colonial,  three  story  brick,  erected  in  1926  by  alumni,  long  mortgage-free.  Has  25  rooms  and 
large  basement,  faciUties  for  55  men.  Chapter  founded  in  1918.  Roster:  442. 
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PENN  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Delta)  3909  Sj^ruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mid-Victorian,  brick,  erected 
in  1905  as  private  home,  but  perfectly  suited  for  fraternity  living.  Acquired  by  alumni  in  1914, 
has  four  floors,  12  bedrooms.  Chapter  established  1904.  Roll:  651. 

PEIVN  STATE  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Eta)  Locust  Lane  and  Pro.spect  Avenue,  State  College. 
Spanish  stucco,  three  floors  and  basement.  Built  for  chapter  by  alumni  in  1928.  Three  floors 
and  basement,  22  rooms,  accommodating  44.  Established  1915.  Roster:  471. 
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PURDUE  .  .  .  (Indiana  Alpha)  690  Waldron  Street,  West  Lafayette.  English,  three  floors,  can 
house  60.  Seventeen  study  rooms.  Built  in  1916  when  fire  destroyed  former  house,  originating 
Purdue  Plan  of  chapter  finance.  Estahlished  1905.  Roster:   623. 


REIVSSELAER  .  .  .  (New  York 
Delta)  2209  Sixteenth  Street,  Troy. 
Frame  house,  built  in  1900.  Twenty 
rooms,  with  majority  of  men  sleeping 
in  dormitory  on  third  floor.  Chapter 
has  occupied  house  since  1928,  pur- 
chased by  alumni  in  1944.  Chapter 
acquired  in  TUO  merger  in  1938.  Men 
initiated:    178. 


if:      HOVSES       ^ 


RUTGERS  .  .  .  (New  Jersey  Beta)  590  George  Street,  New  Brunswick.  Frame  house  of  two 
stories  and  attic,  situated  on  bank  of  Raritan.  Bought  in  1938  by  Raritan  Club  which  received 
charter  January  15,  1944.  Chapter  has  initiated  66  men. 


SAN  DIEGO  .  .  .  (California 
Delta)  San  Diego.  Lot  pictured  was 
purchased  by  chapter  in  1948.  Just 
off  campus,  it  overlooks  football 
oval.  Chapter  was  established  in 
1948.  Roster:  72. 
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SANTA  BARBARA  .  .  .  (California  Gamma)  1734  Anacapa  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  obtained 
in    1948.    Has    nine    bedrooms.    Chapter    established    in    1948.    Has    initiated    44    brothers. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  .  .  .  (California  Beta)  630  West  28th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
English    tvpe,    frame    and    stucco,    two    stories.    Chapter    established     1928.    Roll:     525. 
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SYRACUSE  .  .  .  (New  York  Al- 
pha) 310  Walnut  Place,  Syracuse. 
Classical  revival,  brick,  two  floors 
and  dormitory.  Best  Sig  Ep  house  in 
East.  Owned  by  alumni.  Chapter 
launched  in  1905,  has  initiated  634. 


TENNESSEE  .  .  .  (Tennessee  Al- 
pha) 1533  Laurel  Avenue,  Knox- 
ville.  House  owned  by  alumni, 
shows  prize-winning  homecoming 
decorations,  1947.  Brick  construc- 
tion. Annex  in  rear  also  owned  by 
chapter  alumni.  Chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1913,  has  initiated  497. 
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TEXAS  .  .  .  (Texas  Alpha)  2610  Rio  Grande,  Austin.  White  stucco, 
tliree  floors,  13  rooms,  can  accommodate  25  to  30.  Probably  built 
in  1913.  Owned  by  chapter  householding  corporation.  Chapter  was 
established  Mav  24,  1930,  and  has  initiated  348  brothers  since  then. 


UTAH  STATE  .  .  .  (Utah  Alpha)  133  East  Center  Street,  Logan. 
Alumni  purchased  in  1947.  Two  stories  and  attic,  stone,  can  accom- 
modate 36  men.  Utah  Alpha  was  established  March  20,  1936.  Since 
that  date  it  has  initiated  191  brothers. 


*      HOUSES       * 

"Sweet    is    the    smile    of 
home;  the  mutual  look, 

When  hearts  are  of  each 
other  sure." 

—John  Keble 


HOUSES 


VIRGIIVIA  .  .  .  (Virginia  Eta)  150  Madison  Lane,  Charlottesville.  Classic  revival  architecture, 
brick,  three  stories  and  attic,  can  accommodate  30,  dine  60,  contains  24  rooms,  built  in  1925. 
Looks  up  at  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Established  1907,  roll  525. 


WAKE  FOREST  .  .  .  (Nordi  Caro- 
lina Zeta),  Wake  Forest.  Sig  Ep 
dwelling  is  unit  of  dormitories  erected 
to  accommodate  fraternities.  Chapter 
has  another  house,  rented  from  college, 
which  contains  dining  facilities  and 
several  additional  rooms.  Chapter  es- 
tablished in  1940  and  has  initiated  170 
brothers. 


*      HOUSES       * 


WASniIVGTON  STATE  .  .  .  (Washington  Alpha)  506  Colorado  Street,  PuHman.  Enghsh 
Medieval  style,  brick  construction,  built  in  1925.  Has  three  floors,  a  basement,  19  rooms,  and 
can  house  53  men.  House  owned  by  alumni.  Established  1912.  Roster:  568. 


WESTMINSTER  .  .  .  (Pennsylvania  Lambda)  440  New  Castle  Street,  New  Wilmington. 
House  two  and  a  half  stories,  frame  style,  owned  by  alumni.  Chapter  received  charter  on  April 
30,  1938,  when  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  was  merged  with  Sig  Ep.  Roster:  342. 
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WISCONSI]^  .  .  .  (Wisconsin  Beta)  102  East  Gorham  Street,  Madison.  Old  style  architecture, 
three  floors,  17  rooms,  can  accommodate  28  men.  House  built  in  1864  and  acquired  by  the 
alumni  in   1947.  Chapter  established  in  1920,  has  initiated  427. 


WORCESTER  .  .  .  (Massachusetts  Beta)  11  Boynton  Street.  Wood  construction  on  solid  rock 
foundation,  originally  erected  for  president  of  college  in  1894.  Acquired  by  alumni  in  1942. 
Three  stories  with  4-room  basement.  Sleeps  27,  dines  45.  Roll:  282. 
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WYOMING  .  .  .  (Wyoming  Alplia)  Fraternity  Park,  Laramie.  House  acquired  in  1938 
by   Lambda   Tau   Delta   local  which   received   charter   May   1,   1943.   Chapter  roll:    86. 


ABOUT     LIFE     INSIDE     THE     HOUSES 


SLXTY-ONE  of  the  Fraternity's  85  chapters 
are  accounted  for  in  the  foregoing  section 
of  photos  of  houses.  Among  those  missing, 
at  least  a  dozen  have  houses,  some  of  which 
were  acquired  too  recently  to  get  in  shape 
to  photograph.  Some,  such  as  the  Duke 
chapter,  live  in  college  dormitory  sections 
assigned  to  them.  A  number  of  chapters  are 
planning  to  build  and  have  nothing  more 
tangible  to  show  at  this  time  than  a  plot  of 
ground. 

But  the  strongest  chapters  have  the  best 
houses.  And,  as  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  once 
wrote,  "In  the  homes  of  America  are  born 
the  children  of  America;  and  from  them  go 
out  into  American  life,  American  men  and 
women.  They  go  out  with  the  stamp  of  these 
homes  upon  them;  and  only  as  these  homes 
are  what  they  should  be  will  theij  be  what 
they  should  be." 

Numerous  are  the  honors  won  in  the 
houses  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  during  the  past 
term. 

At  Southern  California,  John  P.  Davis 
has  been  selected  to  head  the  student  body. 


while  at  Muhlenberg  the  same  honor  has 
fallen  to  President  Carl  O.  Petersen.  At  Ohio 
State,  Dave  Templeton  is  captain  of  the 
football  team,  Halo  Hirose  is  captain  of  the 
swimming  team,  Carl  Abell  was  second  place 
winner  in  the  A.A.U.  wrestling  meets,  heavy- 
weight class.  Douglas  Steinbauer  and  Jim 
Sherlock  are  editor  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Sundial,  famous  humor  magazine. 

This  is  the  briefest  sort  of  glance  at  chap- 
ter achievement,  but  this  issue  is  crammed 
with  other  features  this  time,  and  a  full  re- 
port on  the  doings  of  the  chapters  will  be 
available  later. 

The  chapter  flovuishes  best  that  has  solved 
its  operational  problems— those  of  housing, 
paying  its  bills  without  worry,  and  of  sleep- 
ing comfortably,  eating  gracefully  and  well, 
and  having  proper  conditions  for  study. 

*■  *  A  Christian  home!  What  a  power  it  is 
to  the  child  when  he  is  far  away  in  the  cold, 
tempting  world,  and  voices  of  sin  are  filling 
his  ears,  and  his  feet  stand  on  slippery  places. 

—A.    E.    KITTREDGE 
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Directory  of  Officers 


FouiKl.d  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  1901,  hv  Caiitek 
AsHToiv  Jenkens,  Benjamin  Donald  Gaw  (d.),  Wil- 
liam HucH  Carter,  William  Andrew  Wallace  (d.), 
Thomas  Temple  Wrioht,  William  Lazell  Phillips, 
Lucian  .  Baum  Cox,  Richard  Spurceon  Owens,  Edgar 
Lee  Allen  (d.),  Robert  Alfred  McFabland,  Franklin 
Webb  Kerfoot  (d.),  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCall.  Chartered 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  1902.  Central  Olhce  : 
1900    West    Broad    St.,    Richmond    20,    Va. 

grand  president:  Walter  G.   Fly,   141   East   North   St.,   Bethle- 
hem,   Pa. 
grand    vice-president:     Larkin     Bailey,     520     South     Boulder, 

Tulsa,    Okla. 
GRAND  treasurer:  Edwin    Buchanan,   First   Wisconsin   National 

Bank,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
GRAND  SECRETARY  :   WlLLIAM    W.   HiNDMAN,    Jb.,    1900   West    Broad 

St.,    Richmond   20,    Va. 
GRAND    historian:    Charles    S.    Thompson,    426    Walnut    St., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
grand    guard:     Dr.     William     C.     Smolenske,     533     Republic 

Building,    Denver,    Colo. 
senior   grand   marshal:  Luis   J.   Roberts,   1215   S.  Lamar  St., 

Dallas,  Tex. 
junior  grand  marshal:  Frank  H.  Hamack,  School  of 
Economics  and  Finance,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 
trustees  of  endowment  fund:  E.  Reed  Hunt  (Chairman), 
2264  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  William  L.  Phillips, 
203  N.  Lombardy  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va.;  Earle  W.  Frost, 
710  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Robert  L.  Ryan,  Bank 
of  America  N.T.  &  .S.A..  Santa  Monica  Branch,  1358  Third 
St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Walter  G.  Fly.  Address  cor- 
respondence to  Secretary  of  the  Board,  William  W.  Hind- 
man,    Jr. 

trustees    of    CHARLES    L.     YANCEY    STUDENT    LOAN    FUND  :    ChARLES 

F.  Stewart,  Cleveland  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  808  Guardian 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles  R.  Patch,  2244  Grape 
St.,  Denver  7,  Colo.;  William  A.  Hanley,  Eli  Lilly  Co., 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

trustees     of     national     HEADQUARTERS     CORPORATION  :     ErNEST     L. 

Dyer,  President,  619  Western  Union  Bldg.,  Norfolk  10,  Va. ; 
Walter  G.  Fly,  141  E.  North  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  William 
W.  HiNDMAN,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  1900  West  Broad  St., 
Richmond  20,  Va. ;  Edward  Thevenet,  Pine  Top  Trail, 
R.F.D.    1,    Bethlehem,    Pa.;    Charles    Thompson. 

CHAPLAIN :    The    Rev.    Thomas    V.    McCaul,    Gainesville,    Fla. 

other  officials:  John  Robson,  Editor  of  the  Journal,  38-24 
210th  St.,  Bayside,  N.Y.  and  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
Business  Manager,  1900  West  Broad  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. ; 
Franklin  C.  Sewell,  National  Librarian,  c/o  San  Fran- 
cisco Jr.  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Dr.  U.  G.  Dubach, 
National  Scholarship  Chairman,  9555  S.W.  Lancaster  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Edwin  .S.  Darden,  National  Advisory 
Architect,    R.F.D.    3,    Box    411,    Merced,    Calif. 

assistant  to  grand  secretary:   Ray   McCron. 

field  secretaries:  Frank  Ruck,  Jr.,  Charles  V.  Vanaman. 
Gustave  a.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1900  W.  Broad  St..  Richmond 
20,  Va. 


That's  About  Everytlting 

■  Our  Cover.  The  Life  Sciences  Building  on 
the  Berkeley  Campus  of  the  University  of 

California,  as  shown  on  the  cover,  houses  the 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  the  Her- 
barium. Its  theme,  according  to  the  California 
Monthly,  through  whose  courtesy  we  use  the 
photograph,  "is  life  in  all  its  aspects,  plant,  ani- 
mal, human— whatever  has  life,  gives  life,  or 
affects  life.  Studies  of  what  perfects  life,  de- 
stroys life  (and  combative  aids  to  these  de- 
structive forces)  and  what  enhances  life  are  its 
products." 

■  Executive  committee.  National  officers  will 
convene    in    annual    Executive    Committee 

meeting  at  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pa.,  September 
6,  7,  8,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  require  Com- 
mittee attention. 


■  At  the  central  office.  Word  comes  from 
Richmond  that  two  new  Field  Secretaries 
will  begin  their  duties  for  the  Fraternity  in  Au- 
gust—Charle:  V.  Vanaman,  of  Marshall,  and 
Gustave  A.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  of  Rutgers,  both  of 
the  class  of  '48.  Their  appointment  is  not  yet 
definite  as  this  is  written,  but  we  will  introduce 
them  fully,  accompanied  by  pictures,  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue. 

Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr. 
has  announced  the  final  vote  on  the  proposition 
of  moving  or  not  moving  the  National  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Fraternity  from  Richmond.  Active 
and  alumni  chapters  and  officials  qualified  to 
vote  were  polled  by  mail.  The  decision  is  to 
remain  in  Richmond. 

Of  the  146  individuals  or  chapters  entitled 
to  vote,  123  votes  have  been  recorded  of  re- 
taining the  National  Headquarters  in  Richmond, 
and  23  votes  against  this. 

A  Field  Secretary  has  left  the  fold.  Ted  J. 
Bush,  who  was  married  on  June  19,  to  Anne  Lee 
Acton,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  began  his  new  duties 
as  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  Multnomah 
College,  Portland,  Ore.,  on  July  16.  Ted  phoned 
us  while  passing  through  New  York  City  with 
liis  bride  to  say  he  would  see  us  at  the  Portland 
Conclave  in  1953— whatever  he  meant  by  that. 

A  new  edition  of  The  Book  of  Laws,  the  ninth 
revision  since  publication  of  the  Constitution  in 
1903,  was  received  from  the  press  in  April. 

■  Last  words.  Though  it  was  possible  to 
include  in  this  issue  only  so  many  celebrated 
alumni,  it  is  hard  to  excuse  the  historians  who 
did  not,  though  urgently  called  upon,  send  pic- 
tures of  their  houses,  as  here  representation 
should  have  been  100  per  cent.  Despite  the 
shortcomings,  we  hope  readers  will  find  it  a 
useful  and  interesting  issue. 
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SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON 

OfRcial  Badge  Price  List 

Miniature  Standard 

tin     $     4.30  t     5.75 

igget  or  Chased  5.50  6.75 

own  Set  Pearl 17.50  19.25 

own  Set  Pearl,  Three  Diamond  Points  ....     61.75  63.50 

own  Set  Pearl.  Four  Diamond  Points 76.50  78.25 

imond  and  Pearl  Alternating   135.50  166.75 

I   Diamond    253.50  314.25 

Recognition  Buttons 

own.  Gold  or  Silver each  |  .75 

iniature  Coat  of  Arms  in  Gold  or  Silver each       .75 

sdge   Buttons    dozen     9.00 

irfSize  Coat  of  Arms — May  Be  used  for  Mounting  on  Rings 
and  Novelties. 

Guard  Pin  Price  List 

Single  Double 

Utter  Letter 

lio     12.25  $3.50 

»wn  Set  Pearl 6.00  10.00 

COAT   OF  ARMS   GUARDS 

iniature.  Yellow  Gold $  2.75 

irf  Size, Yellow  Gold   3.25 

%   Federal  Excite   Tax  must  be  added  to  all  prices  quoted  abore 
— p/ui  State  Salet  or   Use  Taxes  wherever  they  are  in  effect. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of 

THE  5^  fiahadsL 

BURR.  PATTERSON  &  AULD  CO. 

230!  Sixteenth  Street 
Detroit   16,  Michigan 


'«%t.^«'**^ 


EDWARDS,  HALDEMAN  &  CO.    •    Detroit  26,  Mich. 

«  Order    Your    Badge    From    the    Following    Price    List 

Miniature         Official 

t                                 Plain    Border    $      4.50  ?      5.75 

Chased  Border 5.50  6.00 

Nugget    Border    5.50  6.00 

FULL  CROWN  SET   BORDER 

Whole  Pearl. $    17.50  $    19.25 

Whole  Pearls,  3  Diamonds    .       49.75  51.50 

Whole  Pearls,  4  Diamonds    .       60.50  62.25 

Whole   Pearls   and   Diamonds 

Alternating      103.50  126.75 

Diamonds     189.50  234.25 

GUARD   PINS 

One 
Letter 

Plain    ^      2.25 

i  Chased     2.75 

r  Whole   Pearl 6.00 

A  ^^^  ^       ^^^ 

RECOGNITION   BUTTONS 

Official     t  .75 

Crest    1.00 

Crest,    Enameled     1.25 

Monogram,   Plain    1.25 

^     ,                                           Pledge    Button    .75 

\  — 


YOIR  OFFICIAL  JEWELER 

Pledges  Traditional  Balfour  High  Quality 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Balfour  Company  has  taken  pride 
in  serving  the  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Your  badge,  made  by  master  Balfour 
craftsmen  and  set  with  precious  jewels, 
is  a  worthy  symbol  of  your  association 
with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 


Insignia   prices  are   given   below   and 
are  subject  to  the  20%  Federal  Tax 
and  any  state  tax  in  eifect. 
Prices  effective  9/1/47. 


1948  BLUE  BOOK 

Features  48  pages  of  fine  crested  jewel- 
ry,   stationery,    leather    goods,    dance 
programs,  etc. 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy ! 


Insignia  Price  List 

Min.  Official 

Plain  badge $  4.50  $  5.75 

Chased  or  engraved  border  badges  5.50  6.75 

Crown    set   pearl   badges    17.50  19.25 

Pledge  button,  gold  plated $0.75 

Recognition  button,  gold  filled  or  sterling 0.75 

Greek  letter  monogram  recognition    1.25 

Add  20%   Federal  Tax  and  any  State  Tax. 

Complete  price  list  on  request. 

Official  Jeweler  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

L.     G.     BALFOUR      COMPANY 

Allleboro  Massachusetts 

'•'The  Heart  of  the  Jewelry  Industry''^ 

QEORGE   BANTA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   MKNASHA,   WISCONSIN 


